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CHAPTER I 
The C^servational System 

A, Why the APPLE System 

A major objective of this study was to build upoo^ the findings 
of previous studies of classroom interaction to substaritially in- 
crease the available knowledge of the classroom environment as it is 
experienced by and effects boys and girls and to identify pawterna 
of teacher-student and peer interaction that are related to student 
outcome measured. The primary differences between this and previous 
observation studies of classroom interaction are the inclusion of 
the sex of the observed student as a relevant variable, the inclusion 
of observations of peer interaction, and the recording of the gender 
composition of classroom work groups. Tue observations permit the 
examination of gender differences in both teacher and pupil behaviors 
as well ao gender differences in sequential chains of behaviors. 

In order to accooiplish these obj ect ives , we used an observation 
system that was comprehensive and naturalistic and yet also provided 
a system for classifying and analyzing observable behavior: The 
APPLE (Anecdotal Processing to Promote the Learning Experience) sys- 
tem. APPLE is a low inference, natural languag^e observation system 
in which trained observers record events for targeted children, as 
they occur in the classroom (Lambert & Hartsough, 1^71; Latubert , 
Hartsough, Caffrey, & Urbanski, 1976). Each event or record includes 
the child's activity and teacher response. It describes what the 
child was observed to do, the antecedent conditions producing the 
observed behavior, the teacher or other pupil response to the child, 
if any, and the outcomes of the behavior. The observer records 
events in natural English sentences as they occur. Extensive lexi- 
cons of teacher and pupil behavior and activities are then used by 
trained coders to translate the observer's records into a quantifi- 
able format. The lexicons have been expanded and refiaed over years 
of use; they can be augmented by the addition of new entries at any 
time that an observable set of behaviors cannot be adequately 
assigned an existing lexicon term. 

The open-ended nature of the APPLE system made it ideally 
suited to the observational task of this project. Rather than 
monitoring the occurrences of a set' of predetermined behaviors, such 
as those defined in most categorical systems, a sampling of all of 
the observable pupil and teacher events was recorded by the APPLE 
observers and was later examined. Instead of attempting to determine 
a priori the interaction chains of interest, APPLE facilitated the 
identification of naturally occurring chains we then analyzed 
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further. For examples Che frequencies of a particular pupil behavior 
for boys and girlt way have been similar, but the teacher or other 
pupil antecedent behaviors or responses may have been sex differentia 
ated and may havA varied depending upon instructional context, 
classroom organisation or subject matteri for example. APPLE 
e^iabled us to capture entire segments of interaction and to describe 
the relationships of behaviors occurring in classrooms from a myriad 
of perspectives. 

B . Description of the APPL E Observ ation System^ 

The APPLE observation system (1) -equires observers to provide 
low inference descriptions of pupil end teacher behavior, (2) 
specifies classroom organizational structures, (3) describes teacher* 
student and peer interact ions , and (4) describes the content of the 
instructional program. In the developmental work for the APPLE 
system, observers were instructed to record anything thit happened 
to the designated pupil(s) including anything that was observed to 
happen, reported to happen, or any information which would be 
pertiaent to the pupil in school, especially the interaction of the 
pupil with his or her instructional program, teachers, and peers. 
Each segment or piece was to be considered an ^'event,'* and the 
observer was instructed in methods for describing this event as 
'completely as possible. 

After some preliminary work, the concept of an APPLE event was 
revised and focused specifically around what the observed pupil was 
doing. Events describe what the pupil was observed to do and 
include statements about the antecedent conditions of the observed 
behavior^ the responses to the student if any, and the consequences 
of the behavior. The event in the APPLE system is written as a 
sentence and is accompanied by the antecedent/consequence descriptions. 
The accompanying information associated with the event is part of 
the data that the observer must record. By treating important 
antecedents and consequences of pupil events as different classifica- 
tions of information, data from the APPLE observation system can be 
analyzed as a multiple category observation system in- which the 
informational categories and combinations of categories to be used 
can be selected for each of the particular research objectives. 

li . 1 . Mandatory Information in the Observation R ecord 

Recording events in isolation of descriptions of the setting 
in which they occurred limits the value of the data collected. 
Consequently, the observer is required to provide several types of 
mandatory information to be carried -^long with the pupil events. 
The types of mandatory information which have been considered 
relevant to pupil events are: (1) the instructional activity of the 
t e acher , (2) the sub j ec t mat ter be ing covered , ( 3 ) the part ic ul ar 
learning activity of the student, (4) the instructional context — the 
relationship of the teacher to the instructional activity of the 
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chi!d (e.g., vhether the pupil is working under the direct supervi- 
sion of the teacher, working in a group with other pupils or working 
independently, etc.), (5) the antecedent behavior^ (6) a description 
of the event, for example, observed target pupil behaviop/ (7) the 
quality of the target pupil behavior with respect to the classroom 
expectations, (8) the response to the event behavior, and (9) the 
information required to identify the teacher, target pupil, observer, 
and the date and time of the observed event* 

B.2. Major Categories of the APPLE Observation System 

Some of the major categories' or ^reas of mandatory information 
used in this project are described briefly below. Much of this 
information was obtained from the Manual for APPLE Observers (Lambert, 
Hartsough, Caffrey, & Urbanski, 1976) and is defined in greater 
detail in the manual (see Appendix A). 

(1) Teacher Activity: The observer notes as specifically as 
possible the teacher's activity at the time of the event. 
Some examples are "answering student questions," "circu- 
lating around classroom," "reminding," etc. The observer 
refers to the "Teacher A'^ti -.ty Lexicon" (Appendix B) for 
guidelines as to the des) 'I specificity* 

(2) Subject Matter: The genera, subject matter area of the 
class period such as "Mathematics," "Reading," etc. 

(3) Pupil Activity: This entry refers to the specific content 
of the target pupil's instructional or classroom program 
in progress at the time of the event. Examples are 
"addition work sheet," "taking dicatation," etc. The 
observer refers to the '*Pupil Activities Lexicon" 
(Appendix B) for guidelines as to the desired specificity. 

(4) Context: This entry provides a description of the kind of 
classroom setting that is operative at the time of the 
event. Specifically there are four aspects of classroom 
leadership and organization that are reflected in the 
context code. This is the only entry for which the 
observer must learn a lexicon of codes. Observers use a 
prescribed set of codes to indicate: (a) Who is in charge 
of the instruction, (b) To what extent is the target pupil 
working in the same subject matter as the rest of the 
class, (c) To what extent are the assignments individual- 
ized within the subject matter, and (d) What is the 
working relationship of the target pupil to others in the 
class • 

(5) Description of Event: An anecdotal record of an observable 
behavior of the target pupil. Observers record activity 

as well as inactivity, for example, if the target pupil is 
quietly listening to the instruction, this is recorded as 
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an event.' The observer simply records on a regular basis 
what the target pupil is doing. The ''Pupil Behavior 
Lexicon'' (Appendix B) provides examples of event names. 

(6) Quality of Pupil Behavior: The observer rates the pupil's 
behavior with respect to the academic/nonacademic expecta- 
tions of the typical classroom, A "plus" is assigned to 
behaviors that are as soc iat cd with appropriate , product ive 
classroom behavior; a "minus" would be assigned to inappro- 
priate behavior; and a zero rating indicates that the 
quality of the behavior is neutral or indeterminate with 
respect to the rer^uiremeats of the classroom at the moment 
of the event. 

(7) Teacher/Pupil Response: For eacH^pupil event, the observer 
must record a teacher response or indicate "none" 01^ "not 
applicable;" the observer also notes any other pupil 
responseCs) to the event, if they occur. 

B . 3 . Modifications to the APPLE System 

One of the most valuable characteristics of the APPLE system is 
its flexibility. In order to take full advantage of this quality 
and to maximize the usefulness of the observation data, we met with 
Dr. Carolyn Hartaough, a developer of the APPLE system, to review 
the project objectives in relation to the types of data that could 
be derived from the APPLE observation system. After this, we made 
two modificat ions in the system that were subsequently incorporated 
into the observer manual and observation form. 

B.3.a. Peer Interaction Chains 

The first modification involved increasing the focus on recording 
peer interaction chains. The primary concern of most earlier users 
of AI^PLE was on teacher-student interactions, and as a consequence 
the procedures for recording these chains were clearly established 
and defined. Equally important to the objectives of this project 
were peer interactions. By expanding the APPLE system to include 
procedures for recording peer interact ions that were paral lei to 
those used previously for recording teacher-student interactions, it 
became possible to collect both types of information simultaneously. 

"Antecedent pupil behavior" was added to correspond to "anteced- 
ent teacher behavior." These two categories of behavior are defined 
similarly; both are limited to behaviors that directly initiate or 
precipitate the target pupil behavior. There are, however, many 
instances when neither teacher nor pupil antecedent behaviors occur. 
"Other pupil response" was also added, corresponding to the "teacher 
response" category. Pupil behavior lexicon codes were found to be 
adequate for most of these other pupil behaviors. 
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B.3,b. Specification of Student Gender 



The second area of modifications in the APPLE system that we 
undertook was an obviously necessary series of revisions related to 
recording student gender and the gender composition of class group- 
ings or leadership. Although the gender of the target student was 
easily discernible from his or her student code, it woul4^ not have 
been possible with the unrevised APPLE always to ascertain- the gender 
of students with whom the target pupil interacted. Consequently, 
revisions in the manual and regular reminders to observers were 
required to ensure that the sex of any students mentioned, aside 
from the target pupil, was indicated. 

We also revised two of the "context" lexicons. First, the 
lexicon for the first context code was expanded to clarify those 
instances in which the target pupil was being tutored or otherwise 
under the charge of another student. Rather than using a common 
indicator for both boys and girls, a "B" or "G" was used to indicate 
the sex of the student in the leadership position. The second 
revision was in the lexicon for the fourth context code: the code 
that refers to the working relationship of the student being observed 
to the others in the class. If the target student was part of a 
group of students that had been directed or expected to work together, 
it was necessary to clarify the sex composition of the gt"oup. Groups 
were identified as all girls (G), all boys (B), or both boys and 
girls (X). 

C. Conducting the Observation 

C. 1 . Recruiting and Training of Field Observers 

Experienced credentialed teachers were recruited in both sices 
to be trained as field observers. An important quality sought in 
all of the observers was the ability to "fit in" with Lhe school and 
classroom and minimize the potential classroom disruption due to the 
observation activity, ^so important was the likelihood that the, 
selected observers could maintain a high degree ol objectivity in 
their recordings of classroom occurrences and a iieutrality and 
friendliness in their dealings with teachers aiid school per8( nnel . 

The field observers were expected to help facilitate communica- 
tion between project staff and participating teachers. Teacher input 
or feedback was frequently fed through the observers to project staff; 
concerns regarding scheduling difficulties, roster changes, and 
questions regarding project activities were often communicated to 
project staff through the observers. It was critical that they were 
reliable, respv^nsih I e , and able to cope sensibly with unexpected 
crises. Expend -ng efforts to locate individuals with these excep- 
tional characteristics was one step that was taken to help assure 
rhe quality of the observation data that would be collected. 
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Careful planning and staff effort also went into the training 
and final selection of the APPLE observers. This is critical to 
ensuring high interobserver reliability. In both sites, twice 
the number of observers than were actually needed were trained and 
provided with opportunities to practice and receive feedback. 
Three-day intensive training sessions were conducted at each site 
by Dr. Carolyn Hartsough of the University of California at Berkeley. 
After initial instruction, each trainee went into a classroom with 
an experienced observer; ^-^ey observed together, compared their 
observations and discussed discrepancies. A second paired observa- 
tion was made, repeating the process of comparing and discussing. 
Tlie sessions were continued until the levels of trainer-trainee and 
trainee-trainee agreement were high and the trainees had become 
prof ic ient • 

Also, at the end of each training day, project staff attending 
the sessions met with Dr. Hartsough to review trainee observation 
sheets and shate comments regarding trainee progress toward the 
criterion level of competence. Periodic group training sessions 
were held to discuss common questions or errors. At the conclusion 
of the three days of training, practice, and feedback at each site, 
field observers were selected from the trainee pool. Four observers 
in Year One and three in Year Two served in Northern, and five 
observers in Year One and four in Year Two served in Montevista. 

In addition to this initial period of training, observers were 
contacted by project staff shortly after they completed at least two 
days of observation. Any problems staff had with observer perfor- 
mance were discussed. Staff revie%ied any questions or concerns of 
the observers and encouraged observers to call staff v*ienever 
queiitions or problems arose. From the beginning, coramunicanion 
between observers and staff occurred on a regular basis. 

Periodically, staff reviewed the completed observation forms. 
Unusual items were questioned, and instances where the information 
was ambiguous or incomplete were pointed out. Also, since the 
encoding process began while observations were being conducted , the 
coders proved to be another source of valuable observer feedback. 
All of these training and feedback activities were designed to 
ensure high interobserver reliability and eliminate the risk of 
procedural differences among observers. 

C. 2 . Scheduling Observers 

Each of the twenty-nine participating teachers in Year 1 was 
observed for eight full days over the course of the academic year; 
nine of the 18 participating teachers in Year 2 were observed for 
six full days over the course of the year. Observations were con- 
ducted in monthly cycles — half prior to the teacher training 
workshops and half cycles following the training each year. 
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Observation and testing schedules were approved by all districts 
and teachers, and monthly calendars were generated for observers and 
participating teachers and their respective school principals. An 
example of such a calendar is included in the Appendix; teacher names 
have been replaced by teacher identification codes. Typically, the 
teacher's last name, the cycle number and the scheduled observer's 
name %iere provided for each time that an observation was scheduled. 
Alternate teachers were designated for observation, in case observa- 
tion of the scheduled teacher was not possible. Double observations 
were conducted to verify interobserver reliability, i.e., two observers 
were scheduled to be in the same classroom simultaneously. 

C. 3. Selecting and Identifying Target Students 

To accurately describe all of the behaviors occurring in a 
classroom is virtually impossible; one alternative is to attempt to 
identify representative behavior. However, without providing 
observers with specific guidelines and reducing the observation task 
to a manageable level, one cannot begin to assume that what observers 
randomly elect to record of classroom behavior is in actuality 
representative. For this project we determined that for each 
observation day a subset of pupils would be selected for observation. 
This subset of pupils was called a "target" group, and observers were 
provided with guidelines for sampling and recording the behaviors of 
these students* 

Unique listings of target pupils to be observed each day were 
provided to each observer." These listings were generated utilizing 
random sampling techniques and based on classroom roster and Student 
Descriptive Questionnaire background data. For each observation 
day, three boys and three girls and two alternates were designated 
as target students to be observed during the day. Discrete identifi- 
cation of the target pupils in the class was facilitated through the 
use of a classroom seating chart. 

In one instance, a teacher was unwilling on the first day of 
observation to assist the observer in constructing a seating chart, 
The teacher was, however, agreeable to the use of student name tags. 
On that day and some subsequent observation days in that classroom, 
students wore or put name tags on their desks; the observer then 
located target students and constructed seat^.ng charts using the 
name tags. 

Cr 4. Conducting Observation s 

On scheduled observation days, observers arrived at the desig- 
nated schools approximately thirty minutes before classes were to 
begin . After checking or signing in at the school office , they 
located the teacher they were to observe and began familiarizing 
themselves with the school and teacher. If the teacher was absent 
or if an unforeseen event prevented the obseiver from observing 
the scheduled teacher's class on the designated day, the observer 
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immediately proceeded to the cl.issroora of the nearest teacher alter- 
nate. When this occurred , projfiCt staff were notified of the change 
l^ter during a break in the school day in order to facilitate 
reschedul ing • 

In Northerni a major contributor to scheduling difficulties was 
snow: days were cut short or school was cancelled and all of the 
observations planned for a given day had to be rescheduled. Also, 
the pupil compositions of the Northern classroom shifted more fre- 
quently than was the case in Montevista classrooms* Consequent I y» 
it was harder to identify target pupils, pupils spent less time with 
their homeroom teachers, and as could be expected, the volume of 
various kinds of observation data collected in the two sites was 
somewhat different. 

Each observation day, the observers at both sites began by 
working with someone in the classroom (teacher, aid, or student) to 
construct a diagram of the seating arrangement in the classroom, 
l^e completed seating chart facilitated the identification by the 
observer of the students that had been targeted to be observed dur- 
ing that particular day of observation. During Year One, observers 
also completed an "Opening Classroom Observation" sheet and one or 
more "Class Summary" sheets. Observers were encouraged, as well, to 
add their comments and any relevant comments. 

During the day, the recording of APPLE observations was the 
primary activity of the observers. They assumed a role in the 
classroom "somewhere between participant observer and 'potted palm*" 
(Lambert, Hartsough, Caffrey, & Urbanski , 1976, p. 6). Depending on 
the activities being carried on in the class by the students and 
teacher, the observers were expected to position themselves in such 
a way as to maximize visual and auditory access to occurrences in 
the classroom while at the same time minimising their impact or 
"presence" in the classroom. The objective was to create a situation 
in wh ich the natural cond it ions of the c I ass room we re unchanged and 
the observer could accurately record occurrences in these conditions. 

In order to insure the representativeness of the APPLE data 
collected, observers were provided with some procedures and somfi 
guidelines for recording events. As was mentioned earlier, one 
procedure that was used was to designate a representative subset of 
students to be observed • Another procedure required that observers 
make an observation each time a target pupil's learning context 
changed. In this way, the observations provided a continuous record 
of the instructional contexts occurring within the classroom as the 
day progressed . 

Beyond the above procedures, observers received some additional 
guidelines for sampling events: (I) observers were advised that 
it was useful to begin the observation period by making at least one 
observation per target pupil; (2) observations were to be recorded 
as quickly as possible with a minimum of two observations for each 
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five minutes of claca; find (3) observers were directed to scan the 
class and rotate through the target pupils until the context of one 
or more of the target pupils is changed. A new observation was then 
made to record this change. The observer manual is included in the 
Appendix; a copy of the observation form used in Year Two may be 
found in Figure 1.1. 

D. Encoding APPLE Observations 

All of the observations were encoded at ETS in Berkeley by 
trained research assistants. Initially, one encoder with many years 
of experience was recruited to review our modifications to APPLE and 
to assist project staff in setting up coding procedures. .Previously, 
the main task in the encoding process had been to use an extensive 
set of lexicons to assign computer lexicon terms to each mandatory 
category. Because of the additions to the APPLE system, a variety of 
previously used encoding procedures needed modification. Also the 
magnitude of the task demanded that the coding task be partitioned 
and systems be devised to facilitate the smooth and systematic trans** 
mittal of materials between regular project staff, the observers, and 
the APPLE encoders. 

The volume of the data and the necessity for rapid processing 
dictated that the encoding and key entry processes be streamlined as 
much as possible. In Year One, this was accomplished by transferring 
data to coding sheets; in Year Two, lexicon terms were placed directly 
on the observer forms and key entry took place from the forms • 

Because no specific lexicons existed to encode "Antecedent 
Teacher Behavior," "Antecedent Pupil Behavior," and "Other Pupil 
Response" the encoders met weekly to discuss and review ambiguous 
situations and new terms. Most of the "Antecedent Teacher Behaviors" 
were encoded using terms from the "Teacher Response" lexicon and 
the new pupil categories were usually encoded using the "Pupil Be- 
havior" lexicon . 

D, 1 , Recruiting and Training of Coders 

All of the people recruited to be trained as encoders had had 
extensive experiences in schools; one had trained in the initial 
observer trainee pool. In Year One, six different coders encoded 
the observation forms; in Year Two, two of the original six coders 
continued to encode data. The training of coders was done by 
Ms, Linda Jarvis, an experienced APPLE coder. All coders were 
provided initially with the complete APPLE Lexicons , APPLE Manuals for 
Observe rs, a set of observation sheets that had already been encoded 
as examples, and a set of practice observation sheets. After each 
of the coder trainees had reviewed the written materials and the 
completed sheets, they were helped to begin to code some of the prac- 
tice sheets. Further discussions and sometimes one-to-one tutoring 
were used to clarify questions and to correct coder misconceptions 
or errors. 
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Following the first intensive training sessions, coders were 
expected to complete a set of observations independently and bring 
in the completed coding sheets to compare with the codings that 
Ms. Jarvis had done on the same set of observations. Discrepancies 
were discussed and the process repeated until a criterion level of 
agreement between the experienced trainer and the trainee could be 
attained • Throughout the coding process, Ma. Jarvis reviewed random 
samples of completed sheets of each of the coders. If a consistent 
error or problem was encountered (e.g., one coder had repeatedly 
mic^spelled one of the lexicon terras, another made "h*s" that looked 
like "k's"), the coder would go back over all previously completed 
sheets and correct the error. 

D.2. Encoding Procedures 

Once trained, coders were randomly assigned sets of observa- 
tions: all of the observation sheets for one teacher for one day of 
observation. At weekly meetings, materials were distributed and 
collected — checkpj out and checked in. The coders used the meeting 
time to review problem areas, discuss possible new lexicon terras, 
and work together to clarify ambiguous observations. They also used 
some of the time to encode independently. Unlike observing, the data 
for encoding is fixed. It can be put away and pulled out afresh, 
discussed and share^, and group d€ ''ision-raaking seemed to assist 
coders in making finer distinctions between the lexicon terms than 
if all of the coding had been done in isolation. 

D»3» Identification of New Lexicon Terms 

Throughout the encoding process, coders identified occasional 
descriptions of behaviors that could not be encoded using existing 
terras • Coders were instructed to note the sequence number of the 
event and to bring up the example at the weekly meeting. After 
discussion, if there were no appropriate existing terras, a new term 
was generated. All coders maintained a running list of the newly 
created terms; these new terms were added to the lexicon lists. 

D»4» Preparing Data in Machine-Readable Format 

Once the encoding process was completed, the data were key-taped 
verified and edited. Because the actual lexicon terras were key-taped 
rather than, for example, numbers representing each of the terms, the 
sources of error in this aspect of the process were kept to a minimum 
Whenever the key-taped letter configurations within a given set of 
columns did not match one of the actual lexicon terms associated 
with those columns, the record was identified for editing* Coder or 
key-entry errors either in spelling or in column alignment were 
identified and corrected prior to the final data analyses. These 
errors represented less than 102 of the coding or key-entry effort. 

After a preliminary listing of the frequencies of all target 
student behaviors, some reduction in the number of categories was 
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accomplished. Inf reqent 1 y v ccurr ing tenns were consolidated with 
other terms to construct composites. A list of pupil behavior terms 
from Year One showing these consolidations is provided in the 
Append ix • 

After the raw observations were cleaned, all lexicon terms were 
reduced to numeric codes for efficient storage and retrieval. A 
list of these numeric codes atid the associated term is provided in 
the Appendix. 

E. Reliability 

E.l. Interobserve% .Reliability 

The methods employed for training the APPLE observers ensured 
a high degree of interobserver reliability. Training continued 
until trainer-trainee and betyeen-trainee levels of agreement 
achieved a criterion level. Periodic review of observation sheets 
with individual and group feedback sessions helped maintain the 
comparability of the observations that were produced as the year 
progressed . 

Another method used to monitor interobserver reliability was to 
conduct double observations) i.e., assign pairs of observers to 
observe in a classrogm simultaneously and compare statistically the 
resulting observat ion'^orois . Approximately 30 hours of post- 1 raining 
double observations were done in Year One and 48 hours in Year Two. 
Experience in previous studies such as the BTES (see Lambert and 
Hartsough, 1976) suggests, however, that reliability estimates 
derived in this fashion may be unreliable. This is not surprising. 
Consider that the two observers were in the room at the same time. 
There were 'six target students to be observed and their behavior 
recorded whenever there was a change in what they were doing or in 
their actions. The observers would be continually scanning these 
pupils; two observers would have had to scan at identically the same 
time in the same way to report the same events.- Further complicating 
matters, observers were trained to be unobtrusiye in the classroom; 
the observers would probably have had difficulty avoiding attention 
if both were simultaneously watching the same pupil. Because of this 
problemi interobserver reliability estimates were based on classroom 
contexts rather than on student behavior . 

E. 2. Intercoder Reliability 

Intercoder reliability was assessed through blind double coding 
of observation records. A separate repeated measures analysis of 
variance was conducted for each context code, each teacher activity 
code, and for the type and quality of each antecedent teacher 
behavior, antecedent pupil behavior, event, teacher response^ and 
other pupil response; the coders were treated as the repeated 
measures. Reliabilities for 95 variables, categorized into 18 
groups, and five double codings were computed, yielding a total of 
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90 analyses of variance. Significant differences < .10) between 
coders were found for four comparisons, fewer than would be expected 
by chance, Cronbach^s alpha ranged from ,88 to 1,0, with over 80% 
of all reliabilities having • ,98 or better. Results of these 
analyses may be found ' in the appendix, 

F, Feasibility of the APPLE System 

F.l. Utility ' ' ^ 

The APPLE observation system provides a rich data base from 
which a. number of important questions about classroom interaction 
can be addressed • It is relatively unique insofar as the system 
provides sequences of events, wiiich allows the researcher to pose 
temporal questions as well as relational ones of the data. The 
modifications that made on the APPLE system for this study made 
it unique in itn ability to address, quest ions of sex differences in 
classroom Interaction. 

F. 2, Trainability 

Because th? system is a low-inference system, training obser- 
vers and coders was not a problem, Interobserver and intercoder 
reliabilities attest to this. Training is a time-consuming activity, 
however, and refresher training is absolutely necessary in a two-year 
study such as this. Training costs are high. 

F, 3, Cost 

The major drawback to the APPLE observation system is the amount 
of time and associated costs required for processing the data. In 
the first year of the study, over 23,000 observation records (not in- 
cluding double observations) were collected; in the second year, over 
5,500 records were collected. In addition, several hundred double 
observations were collected each year. Each record was read by a 
coder who encoded the observations. Then each record was key entered 
and verified. After this, each record was reviewed for quality con- 
trol. No less than one hour was spent on every record before any 
analysis could be conducted. At $5.00/hour — only slightly more than 
minimum wage and -considerably less than standard ETS costs for 
research assist ance--this would amount to $115,000 for Year One and 
$27,500 for Year Two. Clearly costs of this nature are difficult to 
absorb in any educational research project. 

F . 4 . Reducing Costs 

Since the primary costs involve the translation of data from one 
form to another--ob9ervat ion records to coded observations, coded 
observations to machine-readable data, machine-readable data to 
numeric coded for analysis — any change in the process that could 
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eliminate one of these dteps would gi?ea£ly reduce costs. Two possi- 
bilities are: (1) using small, notebook**type computers for entry of 
observation data; (2) using machine-scannab le observation sheets. 

F,4.a. Notebook Computers 

In the last two years, several companies have introduced small 
(8 1/2 inches by 11 inches) coaputers that: display about eight lines 
of text and that can be attached to soiqe data storage device, like a 
tape recorder, and can also be attached to another computer through 
a communications {>ackage^ An observer ^ould sit in a classroom and 
respond to preprogrammed prompts by typing in observations. With 
the APPLE system, prompts could include teacher activity, subject 
matter, pupil activity, context, target student behavior, and so 
forth. The observation recorcf could then be transmitted to a 
central location for encoding. The coders would copy the record 
and encode it using some electronic editing program; the original 
records would be left in their original form for reference. This 
approach eliminates the need for separate key entry of data, as the 
observers and the coders actually perform this task. It is possible 
that the entire operation could be done on a microcomputer with 
sufficient BAM. 

F.4.b. Machine-Readable Observation Sheets 

A second approach, %#hich relies on more conventional methods of 
data gathering, would change the observation form so that it contains 
a segment that could be directly scanned by an optical scanner. 
Parts of the observation record that Are not encoded but used 
exactly as the observer indicates could be completed by the observer. 
Ttie sections that require encoding would have spaces for recording 
the encoded data in a format suitable for optical scanning. This 
approach would eliminate the need for separate key entry of data, 
while not requiring the coders or the observers to engage in any key 
entry. 
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Footnotes 



Portions of this «'Jction come directly from the following 
report: Lambert, N. H. , & liart sough, C. S. APPLE Obse.rvation 
Variables and Their Relationship to Reading and Mathematics Achiev 
ment. Beginning Teacher Evaluation Study: Phase II Final Report 
Vol ume III . 1 . Princeton , NJ : Educat ional Teat ing Service , ' 976 . 
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Table 1.1 

Intercoder Reliability Repeated Measures 
Analysis of Variance Results 



Coders 



Variable 


5/2 


2/6 


1/3 


3/4 


2/5 


Numbe 
Varial 


Context 1 


2.454* 


.790 


0.0 


.545 


0.0 


4 


Context 2 


1,000 


.909 


0.0 


1.000 


0.0 


3 


Context 3 


,750 


.489 


0.0 


1.000 


0.0 


3 


Context 4 


5.000* 


1 .247 


0.0 


.210 


0.0 


6 


ATB LEXICON 


1.000 


6.359** 


6.250* 


* 0.0 


1 .000 


7 


APBSEX 


9.000* 


.790 


0.0 


.086 


0.0 


4 


APBQUAL 


2. 250 


.801 


0.0 


.092 


0.0 


5 


APBLEX 


2.250 


.801 


0.0 


.092 


0.0 


5 


EVENTSEX 


.013 


.427 


0.0 


.022 


0.0 


9 


EVENTQUAL 


.230 


. 243 


0.0 


.073 


0.0 


3 


EVE NILE XICON 


.228 


.459 


0.0 


.255 


0.0 


7 


TRESPLEXICON 


2.03 


.392 


0.0 


.086 


0.0 


8 


OPUPSEX 


1.416 


.393 


.049 


.026 


.023 


6 


OPUPQUAL 


.070 


.065 


.216 


.909 


.680 


5 


OPUPLE XICON 


.428 


.320 


0.0 


.232 


0.0 


6 


TACTLE XICON 


.013 


.790 


0.0 


2.000 


0.0 


4 


PACTLE XICON 


4. 500 


.260 


0.0 


.020 


0.0 


7 


TPUPQUAL 


.001 


1 .000 


0.0 


1.000 


0.0 


3 


ALL VARIABLES 


.628 


13. 748*** 


.182 


2. 575 


.068 


95 



r of 
b les 



NOTE 
a 

The figures are F-Values 

*** < .01 
** < .05 
* < . 10 
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Table 1.2 

In te re Oder Reliability Analysis Results 
Alpha Values 
Coders 



Number of 



Var iab le 


5/2 


2/6 




1/3 


3/4 


2/5 


Varial 


Context 1 


.9993 


.9938 


1 


.000 


.9977 


.9998 


4 


Context 2 


.9980 


.9979 




.9978 


.9996 


1 .000 


3 


Context 3 


.9984 


.9951 




.9969 


.9996 


.9993 


3 


Context 4 


.9996 


.9967 




.9998 


.9955 


.9998 


6 


ATB LEXICON 


.9998 


.9718 




.9998 


1.000 


.9985 


7 


APBSEX 


.9999 


.9975 


1 


.000 


.9948 


.9986 


4 


APBQUAL 


.9997 


.9975 




.9997 


.9951 


.9988 


5 


APBLEX 


.9997 


.9975 


1 


.000 


.9951 


.9985 


5 


EVENTSEX 


.9708 


.9850 




.9873 


.9544 


.9844 


9 


EVENTQUAL 


.9600 


.9643 




.9969 


.9778 


.9975 


3 


EVE NT LEXICON 


.9954 


.9922 




.9994 


.9969 


.9947 


7 


TRESPLEXICON 


.9994 


.9931 




.9994 


.9897 


.8634 


8 


OPUPSEX 


.9941 


.9952 




.9987 


.9848 


. 9775 


6 


OPUPQUAL 


.8866 


.9260 




.9578 


.9688 


.9442 


5 


OPUPLEXICON 


.9964 


.9914 




.9987 


.9971 


.9970 


3 


TACTLEXICON 


.9261 


.9894 




.9960 


.9997 


.9906 


4 


PACTLEXICON 


.9994 


.9723 




.9848 


. 9102 


.9996 


7 


TPUPQUAL 


-.9177 


.9983 


1 


.000 


.9996 


1 .000 


3 


ALL VARIABLES 


.95 75 


.9932 




.9984 


.9923 


.9903 


95 
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CHAPTER II 



Student and Teacher Measures 



A. Description of the Student and Teacher Measures 

To obtain descriptive information regarding the student 
population and to measure relevant student and classroom outcome 
variables, five student and teacher instruments were developed and 
administered to the study participants: (1) Student Descriptive 
Questionnaire completed by the homeroom teacher; (2) Classroom 
Activities Questionnaire completed by the student; (3) sociometric 
roster rating form completed by the student; (4) sociometric roster 
rating form completed by the teacher (Year One only); and (5) group 
decision-*making exercise completed by students individually and in 
groups. Data obtained from these instruments included basic demograph- 
ic information regarding the students , measures of student attitudes 
and self-perceptions, indices of classroom experiences, measures of 
social cohesion and cleavage within the classroomi and measures of 
student influence in cooperative groups. Copies of the instruments 
and their administration manuals are presented in the Appendix. 

With the exception of the student descriptive qui»st ionnaire , 
all instruments were administered twice annually, once in the fall 
and once in the spring. Classroom rosters and student descriptive 
questionnaires were completed by teachers for the students in their 
homeroom classes. Student sociometric and group decision-making 
instiuments were administered in class by ETS research staff; 
teacher sociometric instruments were completed individually by 
teachers and were returned to ETS separately. The Classroom Activi- 
ties Questionnaire was group-administered by the teachers to their 
homeroom classes. 

A , I , Student Descriptive Questionnair e 

Student Descriptive Questionnaires served to identify all 
students in a homeroom class, and to provide the following inforraa- 
rion about each child; grade, sex, racial or ethnic group, English 
language ability, reading level, presence or absence of physical 
handicap, presence or absence of emotional handicap, presence or 
absence of educational handicap, participation in a subsidized 
school lunch program. Teachers v/ere paid for completing the forma, 

A . 2 , Classroom Activities Questionnaire 

This questionnaire, compoaed of 76 items, provided a major source 
of student outcome measures. The items on the questionnaire were 
grouped, a priori, into four attitude scales, two self-perception 
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scales, and two experience indices. All scales, after recoding, 
were composed of dichotomous items. Each of these scales will be 
discussed separately; the scales are presented in their entirety in 
the Appendix* Tables appear at the end of this chapter. After 
scale computation, rel iab il it ies~ using Cronbach's alpha — were 
calculated for the scale with rotatiog single item deletions to 
check for the effect of each item on the reliability of the scale as 
a whole. These reliabilities for the scales by grade and by gender 
for the Year One pretest and post test appear in Tables 2.1 and 2.2. 

A. 2. a. Student Competence Scale 

The purpose of this scale was to n^asure student beliefs re- 
garding the relative competence of boys and girls at school-related 
tasks. The scale contained eight items of the type, "Think of the 
best math student in your class. Is this person a boy or a girl?" 
The possible range for the scale was 0-8 with the higher value 
representing a belief of greater female competence. The alpha 
coefficient for reliability was .76 for the pretest and .79 for the 
post test, computed on the Year One sample. 

A.2.b. Gender Stereotypes Scale 

The purpose of this scale was to measure gender ^stereotypes 
other than those related to competence. The scale contains eight 
items of the type, "Do you think girls and boys are interested in 
the same things?" All eight items were put into a single scale 
having a possible range of 0-8, with the higher score representing 
a less stereotyped attitude. The alpha coefficient for reliability 
was .49 for the pretest and .51 for the post-test, computed on the 
Year One sample. 

A.2.C. Attitude toward Cooperation Scale 

The purpose of this scale was to measure attitudes toward 
cross-sex interaction in the classroom. The scale, which was 
adapted from the Attitudes toward Cross-Sex Interaction aubscale of 
the Lockheed-Harris Sex Role, Cross-Sex Interaction and Female 
Leadership Scale (Parka, Bogart , Reynolds, Hamilton, & Finley, 
1979), contains six items of the type "Think of three people in your 
class that you would choose to do school work with. Are they all 
boys, all girls or both boys and girls?" For this scale, cross-sex 
and mixed-sex responses were combined, according to the sex of the 
respondent, into a scale having a possible range of 0-6, with the 
higher value representing a more positive attitude toward cooperation. 
The alpha coefficient for the pretest was .50 and for the posttest 
was •SB, computed on the Year One sample. 

A.2,d. Leadership Attitude 

The purpose of this scale was to measure attitudes toward malo 
or female leadership in the classroom. The scale was comprised of 
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seven itetBS of the type, ''Who make better leaders, boys £r girls?'* 
The possible range for this scale was 0^7 with the lo%rer value 
representing an attitude favoring male leadership and the higher 
value representing an attitude favoring female leadership* The 
alpha coefficient for the pretest was .74 and for the posttest was 
.72, computed on the Year One sample* 

A.2.e. Leadership Self-Perception 

The purpose of this scale was to measure self-perceptions of 
leadership. The scale was comprised of twelve items of the type, "I 
like being in charge of a group of other students in my class" with 
a "Yes" or "No" response option. The possible range for this scale 
was 0-12 with the higher value representing a more positive percep- 
tion of one's self as a leader. The alpha coefficient of reliability 
was .33 for the pretest and .63 for the posttest, computed on the 
Year One sample. 

A.2.f. Problem Solving Self-Perception 

The purpose of this scale was to measure self-perceptions of 
problem-solving ability. The scale, which was adapted from Coving- 
ton (undated) by permission, was comprised of fifteen items of the 
type "I am often curious about unexplained things around me and want 
to try to understand them" with a "Yes" or "No" response alternative. 
The possible range for the scale was 0-15, with a higher value 
representing a more positive leadership self-perception. The alpha 
coefficient of reliability was .61 for the pretest and .68 for the 
posttest, computed on the Year One sample. 

A.2.g. Index of Cooperative Experiences 

The purpose of this scale, which was adapted from the Experience 
of Cross-Sex Interaction Sex-Scale of the Lockheed-Harris Sex Role 
Cros8-Sex Interaction and Female Leadership Survey (Parks, Bof,art , 
Reynolds, Hamilton, & Finley, 1979), was to measure the extent of 
crosB-sex cooperation a child had experienced in class under the 
guidance of the teacher. The index contained five items of the 
type, "Did the teacher who taught you math yesterday or today ask 
you to work at the same table or on a project with other students?" 
The response alternatives described different possible groups, 
including mixed-sex groups. The possible range of this scale was 
0-5, with the higher value representing more cooperative experiences. 
The alpha coefficients were .45 for the pretest and for the posttest 
.A6, computed on the Year One sample. 

A . 2 . h . Leadership Expeiience 

The purpose of this index, which was also adapted from the 
l^eadership Experience subscale of the Lockheed-Harris Survey, was to 
measure the extent of leadership experiences the child had obtained 
in class. The index contained fourteen items of the type, "Have you 
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been the president of your claas during this school year?" The 
possible range for this scale was 0-14, with the higher value 
representing more leadership experiences. The alpha coefficient for 
the pretest was .60 and th« posttest was .63, computed on the Year 
One sample. 

A. 3. Student Socioroctric Roster^'Rat ing Instrument 

The sociometric instrument completed by each child was a 
computer listing of each other child in his or her homeroom. In 
response to the question, "How would you feel about working with 
this person on a science class project," the student could circle 
'*Would really like to work with," "Wouldn't mind working with," or 
"Would mind working with." Each student, therefore, rated each 
other student in his or her class. This instrument yielded two 
measures used in the reported analysis. 

A. 3. a. Ratings of Girls as Science Partners 

This measure, derived from the student sociometric, was the 
mean rating, on a one to three scale, given by a student to the 
girls in his or her homeroom class in response to a question regard- 
ing how he or she would feel about working with each other child on 
a science class project. A higher mean score reflected a more 
positive rating. 

A.3.b. Ratings of Boys as Science Partners 

This measure, also derived from the student sociometric, was 
the mean rating given by a student to the boys in his or her home- 
room class in response to the question described above. 

A. 4. Teacher Sociometric Roster Rating Instrument 

Teachers completed roster ratings for each student in their 
classroom, as the teacher thought that child would respond. Two 
measures were derived. 

A. 4. a. Teacher*8 Perception of Students* Ratings of Girls 

This measure, derived from the classroom sociometric completed 
by teache^rs, was the mean of the ratings teachers thought students 
would give to girls in their homeroom class. This measure was 
computed separately for boy and girls. 

A.4.b. Teacher's Perception of Students' Ratings of Boya 

This measure, again derived from the classroom sociometric 
completed by teachers, was the mean of the rating teachers thought 
students would give to boys in their homeroom class. This measure 
was computed separately for boys and girls. 
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A. 5. Group Deci8ion--Making Activity 



The purpose of conducting the two group decision-making 
activities, "Lost on the Moon" and '•Desert Survival," was to obtain 
a systematic measure of influence in mixed-sex groups. Since such 
groups rarely form naturally in elementary schools, the research 
team composed four-person groups of two boys and two girls, matched 
^y ethnicity and grade, from ongoing classrooms. To ensure that 
all students from a classroom were able to participate in the tasks, 
other less matched groups were formed as needed, but data from these 
groups were not analyzed. Each student completed the task individ- 
ually, ranking each of fifteen specified items on its importance 
for survival on the moon or in the desert. The groups were chen 
brought together and cooperatively arrived at a group ranking of the 
items. Expert rankings of the items were available for comparison. 
These instruments gave rise to three measures. * 

A. 5. a. Influence 

This measure Is the discrepancy between the individual student's 
ranking of a subset of four of the fifteen items and the rank given 
to each item by his or her group following a discussion. The smaller 
the discrepancy, the greater the influence. 

A.5.b. Individual Performance 

ThiB measure, also derived from the "Lost on the Moon" and 
"Desert Survival" tasks, was the discrepancy between the individual 
student ''s ranking of four of the fifteen items and the rank given to 
each item by experts. The smaller the discrepancy, the better the 
performance. 

A. 3.C. Group Performance 

This measure was the discrepancy between the group's ranking of 
four of the fifteen items and the rank given to each item by experts. 
TVie smaller the discrepancy, the better the performance* 

B, Data Processing 

In order to manage the extensive data files generated by this 
study, unique identification numbers were assigned to each student 
(in Northern 1001 to 3187 in Year One and 4,001 to 4,376 in Yetw 
Two; in Montevista, 5001 to 5678 in Year One and 6,001 to 6,631 in 
Year Two); teacher (01 to 16 in Northern; 51 to 64 in Montevista); 
and school (01 to 03 in Northern; 51 to school 56 in Montevista) 
immediately after the Student Descriptive Questionnaire (SDQ) data 
was collected. These numbers were used to identify all subsequently 
administered instruments and, in combination with the SDQ, to 
generate the teacher and student sociometric instruments. Figure 2.1 
gives an overview of the data management process. Upon completion 
of each data collection activity, the data processing procedures 
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described in the following sections tcfok place. This process is 
summarized in Figure 2.2. 

B, 1. Student Descriptive Questionnaire 

The Student Descriptive Questionnaires, after being assigned 
unique identification numbers, were sent to the ETS keypunch depart- 
ment for key-tape entry and verification. Key entry subsequently 
supplied a standard label type nine track tape containing this data 
to the project prograraroer. The data on the tape was then transferred 
to a disk data set. The original SDQ's were returned to the project 
manager for retention. 

B.2. Classroom Activities Questionnaire 

The Classroom Activities Questionnaire (CAQ) was a 76-itera 
multiple chaice instrument for which a preprinted machine-scannable 
MCR answer rtieet was provided^ Student answer sheets from both 
sites were returned to the project manager in the ETS Princeton 
office for processing. 

Standard ETS procedures were utilized to receive and scan these 
documents. Completed answer sheets were compiled and reviewed for 
complete student identification code information and gridding 
irregularities. A classroom code was added to the ID information 
before answer sheets were submitted to scanning. Any answer sheets 
rejected by scanning went to resolutions for hand^scoring and key 
entry of the correct data. Following standard procedure, a quality 
control method was established to assure that results of scanned 
answer sheets matched the actual responses. The answer sheets were 
then returned to the project manager, and a scanning tape containing 
this data was supplied to the project programmer. The data on the 
tape was transferred to a disk data set and reformatted in accordance 
with the project data file style (e.g., two-digit teacher ID, 
two-digit school ID, four-digit student ID, one-digit student gender 
ID, instrument code, instrument data). Information on which students 
completed the CAQ was recorded on master reports and cross-checked 
with the information of other measures administered on the same day. 
Further verification was achieved by consulting and updating the 
Site Master Computer file. Students who had moved were deleted; ID 
numbers were assigned to new students in the class. Only students 
who had completed both sections of both the pretest and the poattesi: 
were included in the subsequent anal yses • 

B. 3. Student Sociomet ric Inst rumen t 

The student sociometric examined student ratings of classmates 
as work partners for a science project. Each student rated each 
other student as someone he or she "would really like to work wii:h," 
"wouldn*t mind working with," or "would mind working with." The 
student sociometric instruments from both sites were returned to the 
project manager in the ETS Princaton office for processing. An 
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inatrument: code was added to the responding student's unique identi- 
fication number (consisting of a two-digit teacher ID, two-digit 
school ID, four-digit student ID, one-digit student gender ID) in 
the upper right-hand corner of the instrument. The actual rating 
for each student in the class by the respondent was coded as either 
a one, two, or three. These ratings were added to the corretipond ing 
student ID number to create a sociometric record for each respondent 
A sample of the actual instrument, format and administration instruc 
tions is included in the Appendix. All ambiguous responses nevB 
resolved during this coding process. Missing responses were cod^d 
as nine; missing student respondents were coded as blank. Dummy 
records were inserted for absentees to preserve the classrootii matrix 
Students who had moved were deleted; ID numbers were assigned to new 
students in the class. At the same time, the site master computer 
file was updated to reflect these student population changes. 
Information on which students completed the student sociometric was 
also recored on master reports. 

The hand-coded student sociometric instruments were then sent 
directly to the ETS keypunch department for key-tape entry and 
verification. Key entry subsequently supplied a standard label 
type nine track tape containing this data to the project programmer. 
The data on the tape was then transferred to a disk data set. The 
student soc icMnet r ic instruments were returned to the project manager 
for ret ent ion . 

An instrument data file was then established along with the 
appropriate data definition and task definition computer programs, 
lliis data was next matched up and merged with the SDQ file. 

B . 4 . Teacher Sociometric Instrument 

The teacher sociometric was almost identical to the student 
sociometric in format and asked teachers to indicate their percep-- 
tions of student's rating of each other student in the homeroom 
class in terms of their preference for working together on a science 
project. The teacher sociometric was, therefore, collected and 
processed in a manner similar to the processing used for the student 
30C iomet r ic . 

B . 3 . Group Decision-Making Activity 

Two equivalent group decision-making activities, "Lost on the 
Moon" for the pretest and "Desert Survival" for the posttest, were 
administered each year. For both instruments ,^^student8 ranked 13 
items in terms of their value for survival; this ranking was done 
twice, first as individuals and then in four-person groups composed 
of two boys and two girls matched as to ethnicity. Completed 
instruments were returned to the project manager in the ETS Princeto 
office for processing. Ail processing occurred at the classroom 
levol. First, actual groups v^ere checked against requisite group 
compoaition criteria including balanced gender, race, academic, and 
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classroom membership specifications. Groups not meeting these 
criterion were deleted. Next, individual rankings and the specific 
group ranking for each group were collated with careful attention to 
accuracy and, again, group composition criteria. Additional ID and 
code information was added to each respondent student's unique 
identification number to ^ ink the individual to group and the 
individual to other grc^^t^ members for planned analyses. Thus, the 
ID information in the upper right-hand corner of each student's 
individual document consisted of that student's four-digit ID, 
one-digit instrument code, two-digit group type indicator, and three- 
digit unique group number. During key tape entry the individual 
ranking and then group ranking was added to the above ID information 
for each record. 

The ETS Key Entry Department supplied a standard label type 
nine track tape containing this data to the project programmer. The 
data on the tape was then transferred to a disk data set and a data 
file was established. As for all other project instruments, this 
data set file was then matched up and merged with the SDQ file. The 
student influence measure documents were returned to the project 
manager. Information on which students completed this measure was 
recorded on master reports and cross-verified in the Site Master 
Computer file. 

C. Data Editing 

As indicated in the previous section of this chapter, each of 
the pretest and posttest measures was coded, key entered, established 
as a data set file and merged with the SDQ file to form a unique 
data set. Techniques specific to each instrument data set wefe 
developed to insure accuracy and quality data. In general, however, 
the following data editing, error resolut ion , and data correction 
activities were performed for each measure: 

Edit runs were performed to detect irregularities in identifies-- 
tion codes, response categories and codings, format, record length, 
keypunch errors, and so forth. Sorting and merging each instrument 
data set with the SDQ file served quite effectively as the first 
identification code check. Errors were written to an error list 
with the appropriate error measure. Unmatched or duplicate ID 
numbers were easily checked against the Site Master Computer files, 
master reports, and the actual instrument when necessary. Very few 
ID code errors occurred in either student IDs, school codes, teacher 
codes, instrument IDs, or gender codes. 

Record length akU format for each student record was verified • 
T\^e student and teachtr sociometric matrices were carefully scanned 
in this process. Range checks on all item responses were made. A 
special computer program was written to identify out-of-field 
responses for the CAQ. These were resolved by checking the actual 
student document. Sinci? the CAQ is composed of eight item scales, 
all items compr is ing the scales were receded to d ichotomous values . 
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All items that had more than two responses were recoded to only two 
responses through collapsing of categories. Some questions were 
recoded to reverse directionality so that all items in a scale had 
the same directionality for their values. 

The student influence instruments were handled slightly differ- 
ently due to the group nature of the measure. Extensive quality 
control was completed for these student influence measures prior to 
key tape entry. Upon return from key entry, the data was merged 
with the SDQ and checked so that the nvrober of individuals having 
both an SDQ and an influence instrument was a multiple of four. The 
data was scanned for missing ID numbers and missing instruments. An 
edit program was run to confirm that all group and individual 
rankings summed to 120 (at they would if all items were ranked from 
1 to 15). In checking the actual instruments, it was discovered 
that most problems were attributed to keypunchers' difficulty with 
children's handwriting. Corrections were made directly into the 
file by project staff. 
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Table 2.1 
CAQ Scale Reliabilities by Gender 





Oj.ri.s 


Pretest 
ooys 




Girls 


Posttest 
Boys 


Total 


STUCOMP 


.62 






71 


. / J 


7Q 


ATTLEAD 


.48 


.59 


.74 




.57 


.72 


ATTCOOP 


.49 


.53 


.50 
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.56 


LEADEXP 


.61 


.60 


.60 


.61 


.63 


. 63 


COOPEXP 


.45 


.44 


.45 


.47 


.49 


.48 


STEREO 


.48 


.51 


.49 


.54 
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.51 


SLFLEAD 


.56 


.58 


.53 


.62 


.64 


.63 


PROBSOL 


.61 


.60 


.61 


.68 


.67 


.68 
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Table 2.2 
CAQ Scale RellabllltieQ by Grade 







Pretest 






Posttest 






r ourtn 
Grade 


r 11 un 

Grade 




r Out til 

Grade 


Grade 




STUCOMP 


.77 


.76 


.76 


.78 


.81 


.79 


ATTLEAD 


.77 


.67 


.74 


.74 


.70 


.72 


ATTCOOP 


.47 


.54 


.50 


.57 


.56 


.56 


LEADEXP 


.64 


.54 


.50 


.64 


.60 


.63 


COOPEXP 


.46 


.40 


.45 


.46 


.50 


.48 


STEREO 


.52 


.44 


.49 


.52 


.49 


.51 


SLFLEAD 


.48 


.65 


.53 


.56 


.69 


.63 


PROBSOL 


.57 


.63 


.61 


.65 


.69 


.68 
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CHAPTER III 

Gender Differences in Teacher-Student Interaction (Secondary Analysis) 

A, Background and Ovcrvicv 

The purpose of Study II was to investigate a number of questions 
concerning sex dlffcirences in classroom interaction which would guide 
and inform the collection ^md analysis of the observation data for 
Study I. A large, well-doc ented data base which contained APPLE 
observation scores in conj*. ^ion with attitude and achievement 
scores for a heterogeneous f ^le of fifth-grade classrooms was 
available from an earlier study of teacher effectiveness conducted 
by Educational Testing Service for the National Institute of Educa- 
tion (McDonald & Elias, 1976), The original analysis of these data 
revealed that certain patterns of teacher behavior were significantly 
related to student learning but that no single teaching behavior was 
significantly correlated with learning in both reading and mathemat- 
ics at both the second and fifth grades* With the exception of 
Lockheed's (1976) study concerning teacher expectations, and a study 
just completed investigating the effects of cognitive style (Stone, 
1981), this rich data base has not been utilized to investigate sex 
difffrences in learning or teacher-student interaction. The specific 
qviestions addressed in the present study were; 

(1) Do teachers interact differently with fifth-grade boys than 
fifth-grade girls? Are these differences consistent across 
teachers? 

(2) Are differences in interaction related to the content being 
taught? Are gender differences in interaction similar in 
reading and mathematics classes? 

(3) Are gender differences in interaction related to changes in 
performance on achievement or attitude measures? 

(4) What patterns of interaction are related to achievement 
gains in reading and mathematics? Are these patterns 
similar for boys and girls? 

A. 1 . Sample 

The BTES data base contained test and observation scores for 51 
fifth-grade teachers and 300 of their students who were tested in 
the fall and in the spring and observed during the winter. Teachers 
were volunteers from urban, suburban, and rural school districts in 
California, Each had a minimum of three years teaching experience. 
Six target students were selected to be representative of each class- 
room's ability and socioeconomic levels and ethnic/racial composition. 
All students who had a minimum of five observation records and test 
score data were included in the present study. 
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Two hundred and six students from 42 different classes net the 
criteria for inclusion* The sample contained approximately even 
numbers of boys (N"98) and girls (N"107). Approximately one-third 
of the students fell into each of the three soc ioeco^iomic categories 
as rated by their teachers* The sample was 12% Blacki 22% Mexican, 
lOZ Asian or Oriental, ^50% White, and 62 from other racial/ethnic 
groups* There were no significant differences in socioeconomic 
level or ethnic/racial composition between the boys and girls in the 
sampl e • 

A. 2. Achievement J Attitude and Expectation Measures 

General intelligence was determined by the Short Form Test of 
Academic Aptitude (1970) which was given in the fall. Cognitive 
style was measured by the Children's Group Embedded Figures Test, a 
test of field-independence adapted for group administration (Stone, 
1976) from the (H^ildren's Embedded Figures Test (Karp & Konstadt, 
1963). This test was given in the spring. Both general intelligence 
and cognitive style are assumed to be aptitudes or traits which do 
not change appreciably over the course 'of the school year. 

Student achievement was determined by scores on the California 
Achievement Tests in reading comprehension, mathematics concepts and 
mathematics computation (1970), and Reading Achievement, Reading 
Application and Mathematics Application tests (Educational Testing 
Service, 1973) which were given in the fall and again in the spring. 
Achievement test scores were converted into percent correct scores, 
and two "Total" scores were created by summing the three reading 
scores and three mathematics scores. 

Student attitudes were measured by the Reading Attitude and 
Mathematics Attitude measures (Eduational Testing Service, 1973), and 
pupil expectations as to what level of reading text or mathematical 
problem they could successfully complete were measured by the Pupil 
Survey Instrument (Educational Testing Service, 1973). All tests 
were administered according to published instructions by specially 
trained substitute teachers. Reliability estimates ranged from the 
mid 70 's for the Attitude tests to the low 90 's for the California 
Achievement Tests . 

A. 3. Observation System 

APPLE (Anecdotal Processing to Promote the Learning Experience) 
is a natural language observation system in which the observer 
records "events" as they occur in the classroom (Lambert, Hartaough, 
Converse, & Converse, 1971). Each event includes the child^s 
activity, instructional context, teacher activity, and teacher 
response. It describes what the child was observed to do, the 
antecedent cond it ions produc ing the observed behav ior , t he teacher 
response to the child, if any, and the outcomes of the behavior. 
Events are recorded as they occur, and thus the number of events 
will depend on the anount of activity in the classroom; however, at 
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least one event is recorded for each target student during each five 
minute period even if the activity remains constant. 



The event descriptions are later coded according to the APPLE 
Lexicon. The Lexicon was developed using some 25,000 naturalistic 
observations in 75 different classrooms and is open-tended, allowing 
for the addition of categories as needed. 

Cbservers were selected on the basis of prior experience in 
classrocia settings and no particular bias with respect to specific 
reading or mathematics instructional methods. They were trained by 
Drs. Lambert tfnd Hartsough in classrooms similar to the ones they 
would be observing. Observations were made according to a prearranged 
schedule, and observers contacted teachers the day before to remind 
them. Interobserver reliability estimates ranged from the low . 70 ' s 
to the mid 80 's (Lambert & Hartsough, 1976). 

All observation sheets ^ieve coded by three graduate research 
assistants who were thoroughly familiar with the Lexicon, Discrep- 
ancies in coding were resolved through discussion. Each of the 
behaviors with a frequency greater than 100 (across all students 
and teachers) was given a unique code number, while all other 
behaviors were coded as 99. Six Instructional contexts, 15 teacher 
activities, 17 pupil behaviors, and 12 teacher responses were 
identified. Lexicon definitions for these frequently occurring 
behaviors are given in Appendix 3A. It is this data base that was 
available for analysis. The original study analyzed these variables 
across all teachers and across all students. However, since the 
data was collected and coded as Interaction data, It was possible 
to conduct other kinds of analysis which would examine the teacher- 
student interaction patterns for particular groups of students. 

B, Pr ocedure 

The present Investigation was conducted in two phases. During 
t:he first phase APPLE observation data was analyzed for sex differ- 
ences and the results examined to answer questions concerning 
gender differences in teacher-student interaction, consistency of 
interaction differences across teachers, and the relation of 
differential interaction with boys and girls to the subject tnaCLer 
being taught. The second phase concerned relating teacher-studenc 
interac t ion to student achievement , at t Itude and expectation 
changes • 

B . 1 . Determination of Gender Differences 

The means, standard deviations, and ^-tests for sex-differences 
were computed for eacn of the aptitude, attitude, achievement, and 
expecl^ation measures. Difference scores between fall and spring 
scores were calculated separately for boys and girls and t^^tests 
for sex -dl f ferences performed. 
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Means and standard deviations were calculated for the number • f 
observation records in reading and mathematics separately for boys 
and girls and ^•tests pt c formed to determine differences. 

Means and standard deviations were ccxnputed for the total sample 
and for boys and girls separately for the 50 APPLE observation vari- 
ables (see Appendix 3B). Since many frequencies were low and not 
normally distributed, a dichotomous (0 or 1) scoring procedure was 
adopted. Observation scores were recoded, and chi-square analyses 
were performed to determine differences between boys and girls on 
the individual variables separately for reading and mathematics. 
Contingency tables were calculated for variable pairs, and chi-square 
analyses performed where indicated. Since the chi-square test is a 
relatively conservative test of differences, the significance level 
was set at j3 ■ .10. 

Correlations among the variables were calculated separately for 
each group and each subject matter and examined for similarities and 
differences between boys and girls. 

The consistency of identified gender differences in teacher- 
student interaction was examined by forming a proportion of the 
number of students with positive scores over the number of teachers 
involved and comparing it to the proportion of students and their 
teachers with negative scores. 

The number of students with positive observation scores on each 
of the variables were compared for reading and mathematics to 
determine if gender differences were related to the subject matter 
being taught or determined by the instructional contexts which 
typified each subject. 

B. 2. Relation of Teacher-Student Interaction to Student Measures 

The relation of achievement, attitude, and expectation measures 
was determined through correlation and regression analysis. The 
expectation measures were found to be unsuited for further analysis 
since the fall and spring expectation scores were correlated as 
highly with the fall-spring attitude scores as they were with each 
other, and added nothing to the amount of variance explained in the 
residual gain scores in either reading or mathematics. 

To determine the relation of the observation variables to 
changes in achievement and attitude scores, stepwise multiple re- 
gression was performed separately for boys and girls in each subject 
matter. With the spring score the dependent variable, the fall 
achievement or att itude score was stepped in first; then the student 
characteristics including field-independence (as measured by the 
Children's Group Embedded Figures Test), SES level, and ethnicity 
were allowed to enter according to the amount of variance they 
explained; p.x\d finally the individual observation variables were 
entered . 
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C* Results 



C. 1 • Identification of Gender Differences 
C.l.a. Outcome Measures 

Means, standard deviations, and ^-tests for sex differences on 
the aptitudei achievement, attitude, and expectation measures are 
given in Table There were no significant (p£ .05) differences 

on any of the measures. There were also no significant sex differ- 
ences for the spring-fall difference scores on any of the measures. 
Tliere were no significant differences in the number of reading and 
mathematics observation records between boys and girls, although 
boys tended to Ijave more records in reading. 

C.Lb. Context and Teacher Activity 

The number of boya and girls with positive scores 1) on the 
instructional context and teacher activity APPLE observation variables 
are listed in Table 3.2 with significant (pj£ ^lO) chi-squares. In 
reading the most common instructional context was independent work in 
groups (ICS), follo%red by teacher^ led groups (IC6), and everyone in 
the class working independently (IC2). This pattern describes the 
typical occurrence where the teacher, while working with one group, 
assigns the remaining students to work either in small groups or 
independently. The most common instructional contexts in mathematics 
classes were teacher working with the whole class (IC5), all students 
working independently (XC2), and independent work in groups (ICS). 
There were no significant differences in how teachers assigned boys 
and girls to any of the classroom contexts in either subject matter. 

The most common teacher activity during reading classes was 
working with an individual student (TA15), followed by asking 
questions (TA3), circulating (TA7), checking (TA6), and academic 
organization (TAl). There were no significant sex differences in 
these activities. However, teachers were significantly more likely 
to help (TAIO) and work at the board (TA5) with boys than girls 
during reading instruction. 

The most common teacher activities during mathematics classes 
were similar to those during reading. Most frequent was working with 
individual students (TA15), followed by helping (TAlO), circulating 
sTA7)j checking work (TA6), asking questions (TA3), and explaining (TA9). 
Only one significant difference was found. Teachers were more apt to 
help boys than girls during mathematics as well as during reading. 

C.l.c. Pupil Behavior and Teacher Response 

The numbers of boys and girls with positive (> 1) observation 
scores for pupil behavior and teacher responses are listed in Table 
3.3. In reading, the most frequent pupil behavior was, by far, 
positive engagement (PB4), followed by positive attent iveness (PB2), 
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positive acadeialc performance (PBl), positive work habits (PB7), and 
negative inattention (PBlO). Out of the seventeen pupil behaviors, 
significant differences were found for only two: boys were higher 
on negative inattention (PBlO) and neutral engagement (PB12). 

The most common teacher response in reading was "none" (TR7), 
followed by positive feedback (TR8) , redirect (TR12), explain (TRl), 
and recognii^e (TRll). Two responses were more frequently given to 
boys: explanations (TRl) and redirection (TR12). 

In mathematics the most frequent pupil behavior was again 
positive engagement (PB4), followed by positive number concepts 
(PB15), positive work habits (PB7), and then negative inattention 
(PB9). Six of the 17 pupil behaviors were significantly different 
for boys and girls. Girls were higher pn positive at tent iveness 
(PB2), while boys were higher on positive participation (PB5). Boys 
were also higher on negative inattention (PB9), neutral inattention 
(PB13), negative number concepts (PB16), and neutral number concepts 
(PB17). 

The most common teacher response in mathematics classes was 
again "none" (TR7), followed by explanation (TRl), positive feedback 
(TR8), ignore (TR4), recognize (TRll), and redirect (TR12). Two 
responses were significantly different for boys and girls: teachers 
tended to redirect (TR12) and give negative feedback (TR6) more to 
boys than girls. 

C.l.d. Interaction Chains 

Results of significant (p £ .10) chi-square tests on paired 
variables for reading are given in Table 3.4. When students are 
working independently in a class or group context, teachers provide 
boys with more help (IC2:TA10), checking of work (IC3:TA6), discussion 
(IC3:TA8), positive feedback (IC3:TR8), and redirection (IC3:TR12), 
while with the teacher in the whole class situation boys receive 
more explanations (IC5:TR1)* There are significant differences in 
behavior in different contexts with boys exhibiting more negative 
and neutral behavior (IC2:PB9, IC3: PB12, ' IC6: PB20) and girls more 
positive behavior (IC6:PB15). Similarly, boys were higher on 
negative inattention daring discussions (TA8:PB9), while girls were 
higher on positive attention (TA8:PB2). Girls also showed more 
positive engagement when teachers were circulating (TA7:PB4) and 
helping (TA10:PB4) students. 

.Teachers responded differently to boys than girls with respect 
to gluing more explanations in response to positive academic perfor- 
mance (PBliTRl) and more praise in response to positive reading 
comprehension (PB17:TR9). With respect to negative talking during 
reading classes, teachers were more likely not to respond to girls 
than to boys (PB10:TR7). 
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The results for significant ip £ .10) chi-square tests for 
paired variables in mathematics are given in Table 3.5. In the 
independent^class context teachers were again more likely to give 
boys help (IC2:TA10). In both independent-class and teacher-class 
contexts, boys were higher than girls on all kinds of number concepts 
and math skills (IC2:PB15, IC2:PB21, IC5:PB17, IC5:PB21) and also on 
negative inattention and behavior (IC2:PB9), IC5:PB9, IC5:PBI9). In 
the teacher-class and teacher-group contexts girls were higher on 
positive attention (IC5:PB2, IC6:PB2). Boys received more redirection 
and negative feedback in wtiole-class situations (IC2:TR12, IC5:TR6). 
When the teacher was circulating or helping individuals, boys were 
higher on positive and neutral number concepts (TA6:PB15, TA10,PB17). 
Girls were higher on positive attention when the teacVier was working 
with them (TA15:PB2). Teachers were more likely to redirect the 
negative conduct of girls than that of boys (PB8:TR12). 

For the 17 significantly different teacher-student interaction 
pairs in reading, boys scored higher on 12, For t^re 16 significantly 
different interaction pairs in mathematics, boys scored higher on 12. 

Correlation tables for pupil behavior and teacher responses in 
reading were computed separately for boys and girls. Table 3.6 
presents the significant correlations for reading classes. A number 
of differences in the teachers' responses to the same behavior on 
the part of boys and girls are apparent. In only a few instances 
are the significant correlations the same for both' boys and girls. 
One qualitative difference is that for exhibiting either positive 
behavior or reading skills girls are more likely to receivs positive 
feedback, whereas boys are more likely to receive praise. 

Table 3,7 presents similar correlation results for boys and 
girls in mathematics classes. Again in only a few cases are the 
significant correlations the same for boys and girls. In response 
to positive behavior and mathematics skills girls are as likely to 
have the teacher ignore them or move on to the next student when the 
same behavior from boys is responded to with positive feedback or 
praise . 

Each of the 6 individual and 17 paired variables in reading and 
the 9 individual and 16 paired variables in mathematics that were 
identified as significantly different for boys and girls was examined 
for consistency across teachers. The proportion of students to 
teachers with positive observation scores was compared to the pro- 
portion of students to teachers with negative scores. In each 
instance these proportions were similar, indicating that the students 
with significantly higher scores were distributed relatively evenly 
over the various classrooms. Particular attention was paid to those 
cases where fewer than fifteen 'Students of either sex were involved. 
In ^ case the ratio approached one for the affected group as the 
num. or students decreaseu; thus differences were attributable 
to ^re rather than fewer teachers. 
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C . 1 . e . Comparisons between Reading and Mathematics 

The positive observation scores (see T^ibles 3.2 and 3.3) were 
compared for reading and .mathematics to determine if gender differences 
were similar for the two subject matters or if differences were related 
to the context and content being taught. Instructional contexts for 
the two subject matters differed significantly. In reading the most 
frequent context was independent work in small groups, with indepen- 
dent seat work and teacher working with small group both somewhat: 
lower in frequency. The teacher working with the whole class was 
much less frequent. In mathematics, teaching the class as a whole, 
independent seat work, and independent work in groups all had 
similar frequencies. These patterns are typical of reading and 
mathematics instruction in elementary school classrooms. 

Teaching activities within these contexts differed on certain 
dimensions. In both reading and mathematics, the most frequent 
teacher activity was working with an individual student. Teachers 
were also similar in the relative amounts of asking, checking and 
circulating they did. However, teachers were more apt to engage in 
discussion, listening; and sustained question and answer interaction 
with students in reading and to work at the board, explain, and help 
individual students when teaching mathematics. Since these observa- 
tions are on the same teachers teaching the same children, we may 
assume that these differences reflect the influence of the subject 
matter being taught. Only one teacher activity was found to be 
different for boys and girls across subject matters: teachers 
provided boys with more individual help than girls in both reading 
and mathemat ics classes. 

The most frequent pupil behavior in both reading and mathematics 
classes was positive engagement with the les.Jon mate rial s . Students, 
however, were more likely to exhibit neutral engagement and conduct 
in reading and more positive work habits in mathematics. Only one 
behavior differentiated boys and girls across subject matters. In 
both reading and mathematics classes boys exhibited . significant ly 
more negative inattention. Boys were also significantly more active 
than girls in mathematics classes in both neutral and negative 
skills and behavior. 

'ITie most frequent teacher response in both reading and mathemat- 
ics was "none." The teacher response which differentiated boys 
from girls across subject matters was that of redirect ion, as woulc 
be expected given boys* greater amount of neutral and negative 
behavior in both types of classes. Teachers were much more likely 
t o "move on" or question a response in reading c las ses and more 
likely to offer an explanation in mathematics classes. 

In general the significant differences on paired observation 
variables (see Table 3.4 and 3.5) simply reflected those differences 
found between the two subjects '^or the individual variables. Two 
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interesting exceptions were that in reading boys received more praise 
for positive reading comprehension than did girls and in mathematics 
girls received more redirection for negative conduct than did boys. 

C . 2 . Relation of Teacher-'Student Interaction to Achievement and 
Aptitude Measures 

Results of the stepwise multiple regression analyses were more 
informative about the nature of the relationship between teacher- 
student interaction and these measures than they were about specific 
differences in those relat ionrhips betiireen boys and girls* 

In reading! the fall achievement score accounted for 78 percent 
of the variance in the spring achievement score for boys, but only 67 
percent of that for girls. Field'-^independence (as measured by the 
CGEPT) was a significant predictor for boys, while ethnicity and SES 
were not. For girla, SES and ethnicity were significant predictorsi 
but field-independence was not. Individual observation variables 
stepped in for boys until r2 • .89 and for girls until r2 • .82. 
However, the signs associated with the particular behaviors indicated 
that teachers interacted with high achievers in one way and low 
achievers in another. For boys, 5 of the 9 best behavioral predic- 
tors, both positive and negative, were teacher responses. For girls, 
6 of the 9 best predictors were teacher activities. 

In mathematics, the fall achievement score accounted for 82 
percent of the variance in the spring achievement score for boys, 
but only 74 percent for girls. Once again, field-independence w&s 
a significant predictor for boys, but not for girls, while ethnicity 
and SES were significant predictors for girls, but not for boys. 
Individual observation variables stepped in for boys until R2 - .89 
and for girls until R^ • ,85. Again the signs associated with the 
predictors indicated that literal interpretation of the regression 
results was not conceptually viable. For boys, 6 of the 7 signifi- 
cant predictors were pupil behaviors or teacher responses, while for 
girls, 5 of the 9 significant predictors were instructional context 
or teacher activity variables. 

Regression analysis was employed to examine the relationship 
between residual gain scores in reading and mathematics with student 
attitude and expectation scores. In reading, neither attitude nor 
expectation scores were significant predictors for boys; however, 
the spring attitude score was a significant predictor for girls. In 
mathematics, fall attitude score was a significant predictor for 
boys, and both fall and spring scores were significant predictors for 
girlSr Expectation scores did not make a significant contribution 



boys or girls in either subject matteir and were not included in 
subsequent analyses . 



to the variance explained 
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%,Multiple stapwitte regression was applied to Che observation 
variables with the spring attitude score as the dependent variable. 
In reading, the fall attitude score accounted for 42 percent of thf 
variance in the spring attitude score for boys, and 40 percent of 
that for girls* Field-independence was a significant predictor for 
boys; high SES was a significant predictor for girls* Once again 
the individual variables c^uld not be meaningfully interpreted , 
although for attitude change, significant predictors included as 
many pupil behavior and teacher response variables for girls aa for 
boys. 

In mathematics, the fall attitude score accounted for 42 
percent of the variance in the spring attitude score for boys, but 
only 22 percent of that for girls. For both boys and girls field- 
independence was a positive predictor, and neither SES level nor 
ethnicity were significant predictors • Individuals ' variables 
stepped in to bring the r2 for boys to ,67 and for girls to .53. 
However y the predictors did not lend themselves to meaningful 
interpret at ion . 

D. Discussion 

The purpose of Study II was: (1) to investigate a number of 
questions concen ng gender differences in teacher-student interac- 
tion and their relationship to changes in student achievement, 
attitude, and expectations, and (2) to apply the findings and 
insights gained during the analysis of the BTES data base to the 
ongoing refinement of the design and analysis of Study I. A summary 
and interpretation of the findings for each of the research questions 
is given below, followed by a discussion of how the results of Study 
II can be used in the continuation of the SECI project. 

D . 1 . Gender Differences in Teacher-Student Interactio n 

D. 1 . a . Summary 

Do ^ifth-gradfc teachers interact differently with boys and 
girls? Are these differences consistent across teachers? Teachers 
placed boys and girls in the satpe instructional contexts (which 
differed for reading and mathematics classes), and with few 
exceptions exposed them to the same teaching activities. However, 
in both reading and mathematics, across all contexts, teachers 
provided boys with more individual help than girls. 

The pattern for pupil behavior and teacher responses differed 
considerably for reading and mathematics. Across all contexts in 
reading boys exhibited more negative inattention and neutral 
engagement. Teachers responded with more explanations and redirec 
lion^ also both to boys. In mathematics, across contexts, girls 
were higher on positive attent iveness while boys were higher on 
positive participation* Boys were also higher on negative and 
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neutral inattention and negative neutral number concepts. Teachers 
responded with more redirection and negative feedback to boys. 

A number of significant gender differences in teacher-student 
interaction within context were identified. In reading, when students 
were working independently, teachers were more likely to help with, 
check, and discuss boys' work than girls', and to provide boys with 
more ^positive feedback and redirection. In response to reading 
performance boys were more apt to receive explanations and praise. 
Girls, on the other hand, were generally more attentive and better 
behaved in all reading contexts* 

In mathemat: ics , when students were working independently , 
teachers provided boys with more help, redirection, and negative 
feedback. In both the independent and teacher-led contexts boys 
exhibited much more negative and neutral behavior as well as more 
math skill of all kinds* However, it was girls who received more 
redirection for negat ive conduct . 

All 23 significant differences in reading were higher for boys; 
20 of the 25 significant differences in mathematics were higher for 
boys. Each of these differences was relatively consistent across 
teachers, i.e*, teacher**student interaction in just a few classes did 
not cause the differences. 

An examination of the significant correlations for boys and girls 
revealed different patterns of teacher responses to the same pupil 
behaviors. In particular, in response to positive behavior or read- 
ing skills girls are more likely to re'^aive posit ive feedback while 
boys are more likely to receive praise . In mathematics, in response 
to positive behavior or mathematics skills girls were as likely to 
have the teacher ignore them or move on to the next student as boys 
were to receive positive feedback or praise for the same behaviors. 

D.l.b. Interpretat ion 

It ia clear from this analysis that boys were more salient 
members of these classrooms and received more attention of all kinds 
for their negative behavior and higher qual it y f:jedback for their 
positive behavior. Girls, on the other hand, were better behaved in 
general, and received little positive feedback for it. In fact, 
there is a tendency for teachers to respond more negatively to 
girls* off-task behavior simply because it is less common. This may 
be the counterpart to giving higher quality feedback to boys for 
positive performance simply because it is less common. Are girls in 
elementary school classrooms forced into a more restricted range of 
behaviors by such r'^acher responses? 
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D . 2 . Relation of Gender Differences to Content Taught 



D . 2 . a. Summar> 

Are differences in teacher-student interaction similar for 
reading and mathematics classes? Teachers were more likely to 
provide individual help to boys in both reading and mathematics. 
Boys were more likely than girls to exhibit negative and neutral 
behavior in reading, and teachers responded by providing them with 
more explanations and redirections. Boys were much more likely than 
girls to engage in negative and neutral behavior in mathematics 
classes, and teachers responded with more negative feedback and 
redirection. Girls were better behaved than boys in both types of 
classes; boys were better behaved in reading than mathematics. 
There was also a quality difference in the positive behavior in 
mathematics; girls were higher in positive attention , while boys 
were higher in positive participation . Girls and boys were similar 
on these two variables in reading. Boys received more praise for 
pos it ive reading comprehens ion . Girls received more red irec t ion for 
negative conduct in mathematics. 

D . 2 . b . Interpretation 

Although previous research has indicated that teachers spend 
more tiL.e teaching elementary school girls reading and boys mathemat- 
ics (Leinhaidt, Seiwald, Engel, 1979), these analyses indicate 
that teachers spend more time giving boys individual academic help 
in both subjects, in spite of the fact that boys and girls scored 
similarly on all the pre- and posttests. Apparently the nature of 
their behavior in the classroom rather than their ability elicits 
this kind of attention from the teacher. This is particularly clear 
in mathematics where their level of participation and demonstration 
of all kinds of math skills are greater. The relatively greater 
amount of neutral and negative behavior in mathematics than reading 
tor boys may be due to the typical instructional contexts for these. 
In reading, teachers more frequently place children in small teacher- 
led groups as opposed to whole class teaching, and teacher proximity 
may dampen negative behavior. 

D.L Relation o£ Teac her- Student Interact ion Pi f terences to 
Ac h 1 evement 

D.3.a. Sunmiary 

vJh^t patterns of interaction are related co achievement gains 
in read I ng and mat hemat ic s ? Are these pat terns s imi 1 ar for boys 
and girls? Results of the regression analyses were more informative 
about the nature of gender differences in relation to teacher-student 
interaction and ach i evement gains than they were about the spec 1 1 i c 
relation of individual variables to achievement gains. In both rt>cid- 
in>i and mathematics, the fall score explained more of the variance* 
.)t the spring score tor boys than for girls. K i e 1 d •• nidepend enc v;.is 
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*a significant predictor of achievement for boys but not for giris, 
and SES level and ethnicity were significant predictors of achieve- 
ment for girls but not for boys in both subject matters. The signs 
associated with the individual teacher-student predictor variables 
indicated that teachers interacted differently with high achieving 
and low achieving students. However, the type of variables which 
were significant predictors were different for boys and girls. In 
reading, the majority of the significant pr<5dictors for boys were 
teacher response variables, while for girls they were teacher 
activity variables. In mathematics, the majority of the significant 
pred ictors were pupi 1 behavior and teacher response var iab 1 es for 
boys and instructional context and teacher activity variables for 
girls , 

D.3,b, Interpretation 

Literal interpretation of the positive and negative predictors 
was not coixceptually viable unless it was assumed that teachers 
int'=»racted differently with students of differing ability. While 
suoh an assumption has some backing in the literature (Brophy, 
1980), it was not a characteristic entered in these analyses. 

The finding tnat different types of variables are significant 
predictors for boys and girls indicates that boys and girls perceive 
and react to different dimensions of the classroom environment. 
Girls appear to be more influenced by the instructional contexts and 
teacher activities which provide the general structure of the 
classroom; boys appear to be more influenced by their own beha^^ior 
and the teacher responses to it. This concurs with the finding that 
field-independence is a significant predictor for boys but not for 
girls, and that the status characteristics of SES level and ethnic 
group were significant predictors for girls but not boys. The 
elementary school girls in this sample apparently accepted the 
'*givens" of their various classrooms, while the boys took a more 
active role in shaping the classroom environment. Since there were 
no significant differenc.a in overall learning, should we assume 
that these two different styles are equally effective? 

D . 4 . Relation of Teacher-Student Interaction Differences to 
C hang e in Attitude and Expectation 



!) , 4 . a . Sunmiary 

WViat is the relation of attitude and expectation -.o achievement 
>?ains? Wh^t patterns of interactions are related . changes in 
attitude ana expectation? 'Agression analysis indicated that the 
rr^lation of attitude to achievement gains differed for the two 
subject matters. In reading, attitude waa a significant predictor 
for giris but not for boys. In mathematics, attitude was a signifi- 
r.int predictor for both. Expectation scores were highly correlated 
with attitude and did not significantly improve the prediction ot 
aohwwpinent gains for either boys or girls in fM'^her subject. 
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Results of the regression analysis reflating teacher-student 
interaction to changes in attitude indicdted both subjecc matter and 
sex differences. For reading the fall score was an equally good 
predictor of the spring score for both boys and girls. Once again 
field- independence was a significant predictor for boys, while SES 
was significant for girls* Pupil behavior variables and teacher 
response variables made up the majority of the significant predictors 
for both boys and girlsi but the individual variables did not lend 
themselves to meaningful interpretation « 

In mathematical the fall attitude score accounted for nearly 
twice as much variance for boys as it did for girls. Field- 
independence was a significant predictor of spring attitude for both, 
while SES was not. The najority of significant predictors for both 
boys and girls were pupil behavior and teacher response variables^ 
but the individual variables were not meaningfully interpretable . 

D. 4,b. Interpretat ion 

Attitude appears to be more important to learning for girls than 
for boys and also more influenced by classroom interaction. If, as 
indicated by the regression analysis, this is even more true for 
mathematics than for reading, then these elementary school girls are 
in real ieopardy. Our earlier analysis of gender differences in 
interaction in mathematics classes indicated that boys were much 
more active participants and received a disproportionate amount of 
teacher positive feedback and praise when compared to the girls. 

E. Implications for 1980-82 Study 

Two major implications for the continuation of the SECI study 
emerged from these findings. The first concerns what to look at in 
classrooms to capture gender differences. The second concerns ways 
in which the APPLE observation data can be analyzed to yield the 
best information. 

E. 1 . Focus of pbservation 

It is clear from the reanalysis of the BTES data, that boys 
and girls get reinforced and reprimanded for different types of 
behaviors in classrooms. Girls are overall much more likely to 
behave poaiti/ely than boys > and as a result they get less positive 
reinforcement for good behavior and rnore negative reinforcement 
for poor behavior. Boys, on the other hand, are generally more 
poorly behaved and are likely to be off-task. As a result, they get 
more positive re in forcement for gooo behav ior and less rein fore ement 
for poor behavior. The parameters of "acceptable behavior" for boys 
and girls in classrooms appear to be quite different. 

There was some ev idence that teachers were more apt Co in i t i at 
individual academic contacts with boys than with girla. This may be 
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a strategy for getting or keeping the boys on task, but it also 
results in more interaction between teachers and students. There 
was also some evidence that girls were not given as specific or high 
quality reinforcement for academic skills as were boys, especially 
in mathematics. In many cases, the differences were subtle ones, 
such as between positive feedback versus praise. 

The 1980-82 study should therefore pay particular attention to ; 
(1) the different kinds of behavior which are treated as "acceptable" 
for boys and girls, (2) the apparent reasons for teachers initiating 
interaction with boyo and girls, (3) the type of feedback (or lack of 
it) which is given in response to similar behaviors from boys and 
girls. 

Analyses of APPLE Data 

The regression analyses of individual APPLE variables on student 
achievement 8<^res indicated that teachers apparently interact 
differently with low achieving and high achieving students, e.g., 
giving lower ability students more positive feedback and tolerating 
more off-task behavior from higher ability students, '^is resulted 
in positive fieedback being a negative predictor of achievement, 
while negative inattention was a positive predictor. Therefore some 
indicator of general ability level should be incorporated into 
future analyses of APPLE data. 

One of the most interesting findings of the first study was 
that the types of variables related to achievement were different 
for boys and girls, with girls being more influenced by instructional 
contexts and teacher activities, and boys being more influenced by 
their own behavior and the teachers' response to it . A specific 
hypothesis concerning these different types of variables should be 
tested with the APPLE data, collected for the 1980-82 study. 

Finally, many of the individual and paired variables were 
different for boys and girls, but the differences did not reach 
significance. Tliis suggests chat conceptual groupings of certain 
behaviors and responses would yield better infonnation concerning 
the actual differences experienced by boys and girls in classrooms. 
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Table 3.1 
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Table 3.2 



Sex Differences in Instructional Context and Teacher Activity 
in Reading and Mathmatics Classes 
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x'(Pl-io) 



Boys 
CN-97) 



Mathmatics 



Girls 
(N=105) 



x'(pi-io) 



IC 


1 


6 


3 




0 


0 




IC 


2 


51 


61 




63 


60 




IC 


3 


80 


o/ 




57 


63 




IC 


4 


14 


16 




5 


4 




IC 


5 


48 


41 




60 


67 




IC 


6 


52 


62 




39 


41 




TA 


1 


29 


27 




21 


22 




TA 


2 


9 


10 




17 


12 




TA 


3 


39 


37 




33 


34 




TA 


4 


23 


17 




18 


19 




TA 


5 


11 


5 


3.05 


15 


19 




TA 


6 


29 


32 




37 


38 




TA 


7 


30 


32 




40 


37 




TA 


8 


28 


23 




6 


12 




TA 


9 


14 


15 




30 


30 




TA 


10 


31 


20 


4.58 


47 


38 


3.11 


TA 


Li 


28 


26 




23 


24 




TA 


12 




16 




1 


1 




TA 


13 


23 


31 




9 


11 




TA 


14 


15 


16 




16 


13 




TA 


15 


82 


89 




69 


77 
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Table 3.3 



Sex Differences In Pupil Behavior and Teacher Responses 
in Reading and Mathmatics Classes 



Reading Mathmatics 





Boys 
(N"98) 


Girls 
(N-107) 


x^(p<ao) 


Boys 
(N-97) 


Girls 
(N-105) 




PB 1 


35 


39 




4 


5 




PB 2 


38 


50 




29 


46 


4.18 


PB 3 


21 


28 




24 


20 




PB 4 


85 


96 




76 


80 




PB 5 


16 


14 




15 


8 


3.08 


PB 6 


17 


21 




14 


23 




PB 7 


35 


35 




41 


50 




PB 8 


17 


17 




15 


14 




PB 9 


45 


33 


4.93 


51 


30 


12.10 


PB 10 


32 


33 




33 


28 




PB 11 


24 


25 




14 


17 




PB 12 


28 


20 


2.78 


11 


8 




PB 13 


21 


16 




19 


11 


3.31 


-•PB-i«- - 


-30 


- 27 




32 


34 




PB 15 


23 


34 




59 


57 




PB 16-R 


8 


10 










PB 16-M 








23 


12 


5.31 


PB 17-R 


14 


15 










PB 17-M 








28 


13 


8.47 


TR 1 


32 


23 


3.24 


27 


36 




TR 2 


12 


10 




13 


8 




TR 3 


17 


20 




21 


15 




TR 4 


21 


20 




23 


21 




TR 5 


16 


16 




3 


6 




TR 6 


4 


1 




6 


1 


2.71 


TR 7 


96 


106 




95 


104 




TR 8 


50 


47 




30 


33 




TR 9 


17 


17 




15 


10 




TR 10 


14 


12 




5 


8 




TR 11 


21 


25 




22 


22 




TR 12 


33 


25 


2.68 


29 


14 


8.26 
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Table 3.4 

Sex Differences on Paired Observation Variables 
in Reading Classes 

Notation Paired Variables Group X^(Pl«10) 



IC . 


2: 


TA 


10 


Independent-class : 


Helping 


Boys 


4.45 


IC 


3: 


TA 


6 


Independent-group : 


Checking 


Boys 


3.39 


IC 


3: 


TA 


8 


Independent-group : 


Discuss 


Boys 


5.33 


IC 


2: ' 


PB 


9 


Independent-class : 


Negative inattention 


Boys 


2.74 


IC 


3: 


PB 


12 


Independent-group : 


Neutral engagement 


Boys 


4.07 


IC 


6: 


PB 


15 


Teacher-group: Positive oral reading 


Girls 


3,20 


IC 


6: 


PB 


20 


Teacher-group: Neutral behavior 


Boys 


4.60 



IC 3: TR 8 Independent-group: Fositive feedback Boys 4.08 

IC 3: TR 12 Independent -group : Redirect Boys 2.72 

IC 5: TR 1 Teacher-class: Explain Boys 3.70 



TA 


7: 


PB 


4 


Circulate 


: Positive engagement 


Girls 


3.28 


TA 


8: 


PB 


2 


Discuss : 


Positive attention 


Girls 


2.85 


TA 


8: 


PB 


9 


Discuss : 


Negative inattention 


Boys 


4,76 


TA 


10: 


PB 


4 


Helping: 


Positive engagement 


Girls 


3.30 



PB 1; TR 1 Positive academic performance; Explain Boys 2.74 

PB 10: TR 7 Negative talking: No response * Girls 4.37 

P3 17: TR 9 Positive reading comprehension: Praise Boys 2.80 



Note: IC » Instructional Context 
TA =- Teacher Activity 
PB » Pupil Behavior 
TR » Teacher Response 
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Table 3.5 



Sex Differencas on Paired Observation Variables 
in Mathmatics Classes 

Notation Paired Variables Group x^(p£»10) 



IC 2: TA 10 Independent -class; HelpJ^ig Boys 4.51 



IC 


2: 


PB 


9 


Independent -class : Negative Inattention 


Boys 


8.00 


IC 


2- 


PB 


15 


Independent-class: Positive number concepts 


Boys 


4.96 


IC 


2: 


PB 


21 


Independent-class : Math skills 


Boys 


6.77 


IC 


5: 


PB 


2 


Teacher-class : 


Positive attention 


Girls 


3.54 


IC 


5: 


PB 


9 


Teacher-class : 


Negative inattention 


Boys 


3.51 


IC 


5: 


PB 


17 


Teacher-class : 


Neutral number concepts 


Boys 


2.97 


IC 


5: 


PB 


19 


Teacher-class : 


Negative behavior 


Boys 


3.93 


IC 


5: 


PB 


21 


Taacher-class : 


Math skills 


Boys 


2.74 


IC 


6: 


PB 


2 


Teacher-group : 


Positive attention 


Girls 


3.08 



IC 2: TR 12 Independent-class; Redirect Boys 2.66 

IC 5: TR 6 Teacher-class: Negative feedback Boys 2,70 



TA 6: PB 15 Circulate: Positive number concepts Boys 3.97 

TAIO: PB 17 Helping: Neutral number concepts Boys 3.47 

TAi5: PB 2 Work with; Positive attention Girls 3*63 



PB 8: TR 12 Negative conduct: Redirect Girls 4.14 



Note: IC « Instructional Context 
TA « Teacher Activity 
PB - Pupil Behavior 
TR =« Teacher Response 



Table 3.6 



significant Correlations* of iMcher Responses with 
Boys Behavior and Girls Behavior In Reading Classes 



Bahsvior 



Both 



Teacher Responres 



Boys Only 



"iris Ooiy 



Negative Conduct 



Negative Talking 



Negative Inattention 

Neutral Conduct 

Neutral Inattention 
Neutral Engagenant 
Neutral %fork habits 

Positive engegenent 

Positive work habits 

Positive direction 
following 

Positive sttentivenes^ 



Positive participation 
Volunteering 



Positive acadewU-C 
perfon&ance 



REDIRECT 



Pooltive phonic skills 



Positive oral 
rf%adlug 

POSITIVE Reading 
coToprehenslon 



no response 
HELP 



POSITIVE 

FEEDBACK 

redirect 

explain 

IGNORE 

POSITIVE 
FEEDBACK 
explain 
ignorfi 
MOVES ON 

help 

positive 
feedback 
praise 

positive 
feedback 
praise 

positive 
feedback 



explain 

discipline 

explain 

ignore 
REDIRECT 

ignore 

REDIRECT 

ignore 
REDIRECT 



explain 



redirect 



skoves on 

moves gn 
praise 



EXPLAIN 
help 

recognize 
help 

Boves on 
praise 



HELP 

Ignore 
vBovett on 
PRAISE 

praise 



prAlse 



help 



Negative feedback 

explain 

help 
redirect 

explain 
help 

positive feedback 

question 

redirect 



praise 
recognl2e 

POSITIVE FEEDBACK 

redirect 
explain 

POliTIVE FEEDBACK 



POSITTVt FEEDBACK 
(fioveo 0(1 



aiaall letters indicate a significance level of p^ .05 
CiVPITAl LETTERS indicate a Significance level of p ^ 001 
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Table 3.7 

Significant Correlations* of Teacher Responses with 
Boys Behavior and Girls Behavior in Mathematics Classes 



Behavior 



Teacher Responses 



Negative Conduct 

Negative Talking 

Negative Inattention 

Neutral Conduct 

Neutral Inattention 

Neutral Engagement 

Neutral Vork Habits 

Positive Engagement 

Positive Work Habits 

Positive Direction 
Following 

Positive Attentiveness 

Positive Participation 

Volunteering 

Positive Academic 
Performance 

Positive Number 
Concepts 

Negative Number 
Concepts 

Neutral Number 
Concepts 



Both 



positive 
feedback 



positive 
feedback 

POSITIVE 
FEEDBACK 
praise 



Boys Only 



Girls Only 



question 
redirect 

discipline 
recognition 



redirect 

moves on 

recognize 

recognize 

recognize 

POSITIVE 
FEEDBACK 

recognize 

praise 

POSITIVE 
FEEDBACK 

POSITIVE 
FEEDBACK 

help 



positive 
feedback 

explain 
he Ip 



negative feedback 



redirect 



NEGATIVE FEEDBACK 



explain 
recognize 

moves on 
Ignore 

moves on 

moves on 



moves on 
recognize 



*SiTiall Letters Indicate a significance level of p < .05 
CAPITAL LETTERS indicate a significance level of p < .001 



ERIC 
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Table 3.8 



Means and Standard Deviationa of Instructional Context 
and Teacher Activity Observation Scores 
in Reading Classes 



Boys (N»98) 



IC 
IC 
IC 
IC 
IC 
IC 



i 

2 
3 

5 
6 



.28 

2.32 
5.14 
.38 
1.95 
3.81 



SD 



1.35 
3.01 
4.76 
1.36 
2.95 
5.85 



Girls (N-107) 
X SD 



Total (N"205) 



.11 
2.52 
3.99 

.45 
1,62 
4.06 



.68 
2.81 
3.92 
1.44 
3.32 
7.05 



X 



.19 
2.28 
4.54 

.42 
1.78 
3.94 



SD 



1.06 
2.90 
4.37 
1.40 
3.15 
6.49 



1 



TA 

TA 2 

TA 3 

lA 4 

TA 5 



.43 
.15 
.93 

,81 
.14 



.81 
.52 
1.58 
1.96 
.43 



.37 
.23 
.97 
.50 
.05 



.78 
.91 
2.16 
1.33 
.21 



.40 
.20 
.95 
.64 
.09 



.80 
.75 
1.90 
1.66 
.34 



TA 6 

TA 7 

TA 8 

TA ^ 

UA U) 



,62 
79 

, 7L 
24 
5 7 



1.23 
1 ,64 
1 35 
. 79 
1 .00 



.52 
,86 
.47 
. 15 
.45 



1.08 
2.06 
1.06 
, 38 

.1 .22 



.57 
.82 
.58 
,20 

,51 



1.16 
1.87 
1.21 
.61 
1.12 



TA 1.1 

FA 12 

lA ! i 

TA 1 .4 

I A IS 



.')4 
,4 \ 
4 .65 



.82 
.69 

2 . 2b 
I .40 
4 . 72 



. 36 
.20 

.2(3 

4. bO 



.90 
.54 

2 . 1.8 
.80 
4 . 5h 



.40 
,26 
1.02 
.34 

4.62 



.87 

.62 
2.21 
1.13 
4.62 



ERIC 
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Table 3.9 



Means and Standard Deviations of Pupil Behavior 
and Teacher Response Observation Scores in Reading Classes 







Boys 




Girls 


CN»107) 


Total 


(N="2C5 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


PR 


1 

X 


74 


1.64 


.03 


2.07 


.89 


1.88 


PB 


2 


.68 


1.06 


■ .88 


I.IA 


.78 


1.10 


PR 




33 


73 


. 36 


.72 


.35 


.72 


PB 


4 


2«95 


2. 42 


3.19 


2.51 


3.C7 


2.46 


PR 


«; 




70 


16 


.46 


.20 


.59 


PR 


i; 
u 




fi7 


. 35 


82 


. 31 


.75 


PB 


7 


.60 


1.03 


.50 


.87 


.55 


.95 


PR 


Q 

o 






17 


.40 


.20 


.48 


PB 


9 


1.07 


1.54 


.56 


1.15 


.80 


1.37 


PR 


1 n 

iU 




Q7 


50 


96 


50 


.96 


PR 

JT D 








?Q 


.57 


.29 


.57 


PU 












32 


.66 


PB 


13 


.34 


.90 


.19 


.48 


.26 


.71 


PR 




44 


79 


42 


84 


.43 


.81 


PB 


15 


.35 


.72 


.48 


.84 


.41 


.78 




L D 






31 

- .JX 


1 79 


.24 


1.37 


PU 






i QX 


28 


97 


. 24 


.82 


I i\ 


1 




92 




.60 


.41 


.78 


1 K 




1 7 




HQ 


• ^ J/ 




42 


TR 


3 


.19 


.45 


.25 


.58 


.22 


.52 


TR 


4 


, 32 


.71 


.25 


.62 


.23 


.66 


I'K 


■:•> 


.2.0 


.56 


.18 


.45 


.19 


.50 


IR 


h 


.04 


.20 


.01 


.10 


.02 


.16 


IR 




9. 32 


5.76 


8. 70 


6.40 


9.00 


6.10 


IR 


H 


1 .08 


L.88 


1.12 


2.12 


1.10 


2.00 


IR 


") 


. U 


.78 


.26 


.80 


.28 


.79 


TR 


i;) 


. L7 


.48 


.14 


.44 


.16 


.46 


VK 


1 ' 


. 38 


,84 


.36 


.82 


.37 


.83 




I 




.89 


.40 


.99 


.45 


.94 



ERIC 
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Table 3.10 



Means and Standard Deviations of Instructional Context 
and Teacher Activity Observation Scores in Mathmematics Clasnes 







Boys 


(N-97) 


Girls 


(N-105) 


Total 


(N=202) 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


IC 


1 














IC 


2 


3. 98 


4.57 


3.12 


3.89 


3.54 


4 . 24 


IC 


3 


2.59 


3.19 


2.49 


3.15 


2.53 


3.16 


IC 


4 


.09 


.44 


.08 


.41 


.08 


.42 


IC 


5 


2.63 


3.50 


2.44 


3.15 


2.53 


3.32 


IC 


6 


1.50 


2.95 


1.42 


2.45 


1.46 


2. 70 


TA 


1 


.26 


.54 


.26 


.56 


.26 


.55 


TA 


2 


.31 


.81 


. 30 


1.06 


. 30 


.95 


TA 


3 


. 'j6 


.95 


.60 


1.10 


.58 


1 .02 


TA 


4 


. 77 


2.01 


.61 


1.64 


.67 


1 .82 


TA 


3 


.22 


.60 


.23 


.54 


.22 


. 57 


TA 


b 


.81 


1. 39 


. 79 


1 .47 


.80 


1 .42 


TA 


1 


1 .00 


1.56 


. 85 


1.53 


.92 


1 . 54 


TA 


8 


.06 


.24 


.15 


.46 


..11 


. 37 


TA 




.46 


.95 


.42 


.84 


.44 


.89 


I" A 


JO 


1.41 


2.15 


.87 


i .56 


1.13 


1 .89 


['A 


n 


. K) 


.63 


. 33 


.73 


.32 


.68 


TA 


i^' 


.01 


.99 


.01 


.99 


. 01 


. 99 


TA 


1 3 


. 30 


1.2') 


.75 


.95 


.27 


1 . .10 


TA 


14 


.48 


1 . 50 


.22 


.76 


.35 


.1 . 18 


[■A 


1 


l.bb 


2.7 i 


2. 70 


2. 74 


2.68 


2.7) 



ERIC 
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Table 3.11 



Means and Standar Deviations of Pupil Behavior 
and Teacher Response Observation Scores in Mathematics Classes 







Boys 


(N-97) 


Girls 


(N-105) 


Total 


(N=202) 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


PB 


1 


.04 


.20 


.05 


.21 


.04 


.21 


PB 


2 


.50 


1.07 


.75 


1.09 


.63 


1.09 


PB 


3 


.29 


.56 


.21 


.45 


.25 


.51 


PB 


4 


2.08 


1.89 


2.07 


1.97 


2.07 


1.93 


PB 


5 


.18 


.43 


,.08 


.27 


.13 


.36 


PB 


6 


.16 


.42 


.29 


.60 


.23 


.53 


PB 


7 


. 77 


1.17 


.73 


.95 


.76 


1.06 


PB 


8 


.22 


.58 


.17 


.47 


.19 


.52 


PB 


9 


1.05 


1.42 


.53 


1.03 


.79 


1.26 


PB 


10 


.50 


.80 


.36 


.70 


.43 


.75 


PB 


il 


.19 


.51 


.19 


.46 


.19 


.48 


PB 


12 


.16 


.51 


.13 


.56 


.15 


.54 


PB 


13 


.23 


.49 


.15 


.52 


.19 


,50 


PB 


14 


.46 


.82 


.42 


.69 


.44 


.75 


PB 


15 


1. 30 


1.75 


1.03 


1.25 


1.16 


1.51 


PB 


16 


.32 


.64 


.22 


.80 


.27 


.72 


PB 


17 


.36 


.66 


.14 


.40 


.25 


.55 


TR 


1 


.36 


.66 


.43 


.66 


.40 


. 66 


TR 


2 


.13 


.34 


.11 


.44 


.12 


.40 


TR 


3 


.30 


.66 


.20 


.63 


.25 


.64 


TR 


4 


.34 


.69 


.28 


.60 


.31 


.64 


TR 


5 


.03 


.17 


.07 


.29 


.05 


.24 


TR 


6 


.08 


.35 


.01 


.10 


.05 


.25 


TR 


7 


9. 33 


5. 76 


8. 70 


6.40 


9.00 


b. 10 


TR 


8 


.63 


1.41 


.48 


.96 


.55 


1.20 


TR 


9 


.18 


.46 


.10 


.34 


.14 


.40 


TR 


10 


.05 


.22 


.10 


.38 


.08 


.32 


TR 


r 


. 31 


.65 


.23 


.46 


.27 


.56 


TR 


12 


. 35 


.58 


.18 


.50 


.26 


.54 



ERIC 



5 -.17 
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APPENDIX 3-A 



APPLE Lexicon Definition of Selected 
Instructional Contexts 



IC 1 ADULT-GROUP: 



IC 2 INDEPENDENT' 
CL;\SS; 



LC 3 INDEPENDENT- 
GROUP: 



IC 4 INDEPENDENT 
INDIVIDUAL 



iC b TEi\CHER- 
CL/VSS 

(,ROUP 



The class is divided into groups and an adult 
other than teacher is directing the activity 
of the group in which the child being observed 
is participating. 

The entire class is working or playing inde- 
pendently of the teacher *s direction. 
Teacher usually present but not directing. 

The group of students in which the child 
being observed is participating is working 
or playing independently of the teacher's 
direction . 

The student being observed is working or 
playing independently of ihc teacher * b di. mic- 
tion and also independently of the resi of 
the class. 

Teacher is directing the activa/ and the 
entire class is participating. 

The class is divided into groups and the 

teacher is directing the activity of Liu^ b^^^'^^ 

in which the child being observed is p.irti- 
cipating . 



c o[)y r i ^',h t 



1971, 1976 by M. Lambert 
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APPLE Lexicon Definition of Selected 
Teacher Activities 



TA 1 ACADEMIC 

ORGANIZING: 



TA 2 ANSWERIiNG; 



TA 3 ASKING: 



TA 4 AT DESK: 



Teacher getting class or group organized. 
Giving directions, explaining and doing 
other activities which direct the students into 
activities. 

Teacher answers question(s). May refer to a 
single answei to a single question or to a 
general situation where teacher is answering 
questions put by several students over a period 
of time. 

Teacher is asking questions of a single student, 
a group, or the class. 

Teacher is doing work at desk. Used when 
teacher's activity is unspecified or unknown 
and/or when she is available to help students at 
her desk. 



TA 3 AT BOARD; 



TA 6 checki^;g, 



I'A 7 C1RCULATIN(, 



I A 8 DiSCUhSION 



Teacher is working at blackboard, eicii^^r aioae 
(e.g., writing on board) or with studeac(s). 

Teacher is checking work to see if matcriax is 
understood, to see if instructions arc- being 
followed, to see how well work is be.in^ done, or 
i^ work is correct. 

Teacher is circulating around rooni, interact Lng 
with students, asking and answering questions, 
;5ivin^ help. Used when a more specific activity 
cantiot be identified or when several activities 
are happening one after the ot!»cr, too quickly 
to be specific. 

Teacher is leading a discuss.o.. Lr.^p-i.isis 

s tudenL response and coniprt-iiciv. i o\\ , :.ol -s> ir.ply 

on facts. 



:a ' 1 Xri.AlNINw; 



Teacher is explaining something, eitiier In 
response to a question or as pvirt of a prccf.;>. of 
giving instructions . 



ERLC 



T/\ 10 HELi ING: 



TA 11 INSTRUCTION 
GIVING: 



TA 12 LISTENING: 



TA 13 QUESTION AND 
AMSWER: 



TA 14 SUPERVISING: 



TA 15 Is'JllKING WITH: 



Teacher is helping a pupil or pupils in 
unspecified manner* Used when more precise 
activity, such as explaining or answering, 
cannot be distinguished, or when several 
helping activities are happening too quickly 
to be specified. 

Teacher is giving instructions either about an 
assigned activity or about cl^issroom organiza-- 
tion. 

Teacher listens to a student, either during 
oral reading or while student speaks co her 
or asks a question. 

Teacher is asking a series of questions, which 
students answer. Used prir irily in group or 
class context and distinguished from ASKING by 
serial nature of questions* 

General situation where teacher is watching over 
class or a group. May occasionally ask or 
answer questions, but general eniphasis is on 
observation rather than interaction with 
students . 

General unspecified instructional activity oi 
working with an individual, a gi'oup or the class 
Used when no other teaching activity is 
specified. 



t:opvrighL ij 1971 , 1976 by N.M. Lambert 



APPLE Lexicon Definition of Selected 
Pupil Behaviors 



PB 1 + ACADEMIC 

PERFORMANCE: 

PB"""2 ^+ ATTENTIVENESf; 



PB 3 + DIRECTION 
FOLLOWING: 



PB 4 ^ ENGAGEMENT 



P3 5 ^ PARTICIPATION 



B 6 + VOLUNTEERING: 



B ; 1- V;uRa HABITS 



ii H - CONDUCT: 



B ') - INATTENTION: 



Level of performance in school tasks; 
response to assignments or lessons. Correct. 

Act of paying attention to the subject being 
taught or discussed, as shown through 
physical orientation, gestures, verbal 
response. Used only Jr positive sense and 
in situation where teacher is instructing or 
leading lesson. 

Behavior related to following directions 
given by the^ teacher. Cooperation with ^ . 
teacher directives, whether academic or 
behavioral . 

Art or being involved in subject of lesson. 
Used when pupil working independently of 
teacher. 

Description of an act of joining a general 
class or group activity. 

Any spontaneous offering by the child to do a 
job or to give information, as in response to 
teacher*s call for volunteers or to a 
question put to the entire group or class. 



Positive manner or method of pursuin; 
i.e. completioit of work, efficiency, 
organization, neatness . 



taskb , 



^» ;n ~ TALKING 



Negative school behavio^' w])ich cannot bo 
placed under a more specific event. 

Not paying attention to subject bein^; laughc 
or discussed, as showi^ through or ionLatlor. , 
verbal responses , ges tares . Usually inip I ios 
a long'-term distraction from activity being, 
directed b y teacher • 

Inappropriate or forbidden speaking, sucii as 
speaking onL of furn or during a (^^ii.ic.t 'poriovJ 



PB ii 0 CONDUCT: 



Neutral school behavior which cannot be. 
placed under a more specific event. 



PB 12 0 ENGAGEMENT: 



Act of belnj> engaged in siubject of lesson, 
but, with -^ss degr -2 of involvemeiit 
attention than + ENGAGEI'lENT, 



PB 13 0 INATTENTION: 



Not paying attention to subject being 
taugn' 01 discvissed • Usually implies a 
short-term distraction from activity be-ng 
directed by teacher* 



?Z 14 0 WORK HABITS: 



Neutral manner or method of pursuing ta^^ks. 



PB 13„ + ORAL READING: 
K 



Positive quality of students reading out 
loud; fluency, accuracy, expressiveness, 
pacing, etc. 



PB 16„ PHONIC SKILLS; 

K 



Positive evidence of '/^ill in sounding ou^ 
new words; knowing the sound connected with 
letters. 



F 5 1^„ + RH^\DING , 

COMPREHENSION: 



Pupil's correct understanding of what hi' 
has read. 



PB 15^j + NUMBER CONCEITS i 



PB 16^^ - nu>ib::r concepts; 



Positive knowledge of numLerb ami nur.ibor 
relationships . Includes identification of 
numerals, counting, skill with fractions, 
geometrical properties , et *: , 

Absence of knowle^jge of numbers and number 
relationships, in con»parison witii a^;c and 
cl^iss level . 



PB 17j^ 0 NUTIBEH CONCEPTS; 



Partial knowledge of numbers or nuinber i 
lationships (e^g, a concept partly uiic^er-- 
stood) or absence jf knov/ledge of conccptis 
more advanced tlian required by age or ^^iass 
level . 



Copyright '?J 1971, 1976 by N,M, Lambert 
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APPLE Lexicon Definition of Selected 
Ter; ie.r Responses 



Ul 1 EXPLAIN: 



TR 2 DISCIPLINING: 



TR 3 TEACHER HELP: 



TR 4 IGNORING: 



TR 5 MOVES ON: 



TR 6 NEGATIVE 
FEEDBACK: 

TR 7 NONE; 



TR 8 POSrilVE 
FEEDBACK: 



FR 9 PREVISE' 



IR 10 QUESTIONING: 



Teacher responds to pupil with an 
explanation. 

Punishinent imposed on child for his behavior, 
e.g. sent to principal's office or told to 
sit in corner or to stay after school. 

Teacher gives some specific instructional 
assistance to an individual student. 

Teacher seemingly aware but not responding 
to behavior or performance of pupil. 

Teacher does not comment on or give feedback 
to a pupil response, as in a question and 
answer session; instead, she calls on another 
pupil or moves on to another part of the 
lesson. Can occur when pupil's response is 
correct or incorrect. 

Mild negative verbal roinf orcement in response 
to academic or behavioral perf orm^ince . e.A*^ 
"wrong," "no." 

No response to pupil performance or behavior. 
No distinction made between whether ceacher 
aware of this performance or behavior or not 
(unless is clearly a situation of IGNORING). 

Use of mild positive verbal reinforcement in 
response to academic or beh.ivioral periorman(:o 
e.g., "right," "O.K.," "good," "fine/' 
"correct. " 

Teacher commends or tangibly rewards <i student: 
activities or produc ts . 

Teacher responds to pupil's behavior ur .in,swer 
to a previous question by iierself asking a 
question. 



TR 11 RECOGNIZING: 



Teacher's neutral nonevaluative response lo 
an academic performance or a nonacaderaic 
behavior* e* g, , * notices", "acknowledges". 



TR 12 REDIRECTING: A verbal or non-verbal action by the teacher 

to redirect a pupil's behavior. Done 
without appar'-'rnt anger. 



Copyright 1971, 1976 by N.M. Lambert 
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I-IANUAL FOR APPLE OBSERVERS 

Nadlne M. Lamtert 
Carolyn S. Hartaough 
Cathleen M. Caffrey 
Carolyn Urtanaki 

Univeraity of California 
Berkeley 

OVERVIEW 

"^i- rfial of classroom observation in many studies of school effective- 
ness is to specify the observable teacher and pupil behaviors vhich affect 
pupil outcomes in learning. In order to meet the constraints imposed by 
traditional data auaalysis procediares, most ciarrently used observation sys- 
tems nave sacrificed the descriptive richness of anecdotal material in 
favor of reliance on procedures yielding easily quantifiable behavioral cate- 
gories. The APPI.E (Anecdotal Processing to Promote the Learning Experience) 
::bservation proced^ores yield naturalistic anecdotal descriptions of behavior 
while at the same time alloving use of codes vhich make eozijputer based data 
analysis possible • These procedures were developed by collecting observations 
in some 150 natural classroom settings. About 2000 elementary school students 
were observed over a three year period.^ Observers employed no a priori cate- 
gories or lists of behaviors in making these original observations. Their 
only instructions were to record descriptive statements of what they believed 
to be important information about children in school. These observations 
were in turn used to develop a series of lexicons. The lexicons for the 
AFrLE systea axe lists of code wc^ds with conrputer abbreviations and defini- 
tions by which obsei^vations are encoded before they enter the observation 



^Lar.bert, Nadine M. The Stress of School Project, USPHS, NIH Grants 
:.06-01, Z2, 03, O^, 05, and 06. 



'•^ccr^s for data processing* The lexicons are open systems » They can be 
a'ii^riented by the addition of new categories at any time that an observable 
se:. c"^ oehav^ors with similar characteristics cannot be adequately assigned 
a:, exirting lexicon t'^rm. 

The information about observable pupil and teacher behavior ^ the pro- 
red jj^es for collecting classroom observations, and the lexicons which were 
:«v?lor^?d in tni5 ::ro^'ect i .uLr-nuently proved valid for additional >ind3 

* -esearc:: and evaluation us^s. These obsenration procedures have been 
..•-•^a *oy man:.- other observers with children of varying a^e levels and In n^^r.y 
.;^^^erent types of classrooms. 

GENERAL GUIDELINES 

£acn observer sho^old have some knowledge of the intellectual, social, 
erxtic^nal and physical characteristics of students in the age ranges to be 
observed. Such icnovledge, along with previous ex^ ^rience in simple class- 
room observation and in assessment, are the two desirable prerequisites for 
observation taste. Moreover, ob.jective descriptions of the behavior of 
teacners and cucils are mandatory so that these behaviors can be classified 
.n-.er according to the APPLE lexicons. Below are general descriptions of the 
tyres or things to look for. La^ei in the manual, detailed explanations re- 
.•itir:^ tnese categories to the observation form will be presented- 
A>.at Is An Cbservaticn'' 

The observation as it /s actually recorded is called aji EVE^IZ Trif 
r.Ven: defined as anv^hing whi'.h an observer sees a studenc do or 3r*ythin/^ 
vr.i-:. was observed to happen to him/her* In addition, an Event viil ncr::.^:::' 
:ncluje otner ci rcumstar cial information which will be described be^vw. In 
v...c-:.r:se tc T:,-rticular project needs, reporto about tne observed s ;der,i- ! s ; 
-::er s-iie:As or ac *lts or written information from school re?o-^s ::a:' 

b3 



be considered Events. 

What Activities or Behaviors Should Be Recorded? 

Pupil Behaviors * Almost any behavior of a student that comes to your 
attention may be considered. In addition, reports by teachers, other 
adults in the school and written records may be included if project gcsLLs 
require this sort of information. However, one generally looks for some of 
tne following, depending on project sdms. 

1. Academic - Intellectual 

a. Signs of unusual strengths or weaknesses, including oral 
and written work, responses to questions, etc. 

b* Change from usual level of performance, 

c. Responses to new method;, to the teacher(s), etc. 

d. Performance in various situations, including small group, 
individual and class instruction. 

2« Social - Emotional 

a. Usual method of relating to peers. 

b. Chauges in peer relations. 

c. Aggressive, attention-getting, immature, or inappropriate 
behavior. 

d. Succes""^ul '^oping with a difficult or potentially 
diffic it situation. 

e. Relationships wit.h familiar adiat^ - principal, nurse, 
counselor, substitvt*^ teachers, etc. 

3. Seneral Behavior 

a. Attention level. i 

b. Restlessness. ' 

c. Alertness. 

w. Physical Appearance Uf out of ordinary, very good or ver:>' poor, 
a. Jenarai grooming. 
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b. HMlth. 

c. Signs of fatigue, 
d* Nutrition, 

e. Staturt (weight end height). 

5. Anything else you deem important. Be sure the reasons for making 
the obeervetlon is obvious to others; otherwise it will appear 
chat you have recorded a trivial observation. 

Teacher /Pupil Responses . Since one of the objectives of observation is to 
detennlne the nature of teacher-pupil and pupil-pupil interactions, each pupil 
behavior observation oust be accompanied by a deacription of both the i:?acher 
end other pupil response. If there is one. If the target pupil has iuteractions with 
any other adult in the classroom, such as an aide, the responses of this person 
should also be recorded and distinguished from the response/lack of response of 
the classroom teacher in the Teacher Response box. In the APPLE LexLcon, we 
have defined a fairly large nuaber of teacher or pupil responses which have been 
observed to accompany pupil behavior. These descriptions will give you examples 
of the kinds of teacher or pupil behavior you are likely to observe, :lncluding 
nonverbal responses. A Pupil Response lexicon will be created using the responses 
from events recorded in this project. 

Antecedent Teacher /Pupil Behaviors . Quite often the observer is likely to note 
the teacher, another adult, or another child saying something directly to a target 
student which initiates or precipitates behavior on the student's part (e.g., 
instructions to a lesson or a reminder about what the student should be doing) . 
Wher such pupil/ teacher/other adult behavior is directed at an observed student, 
Lhe initiating (antecedent) behavior ahould be included in the observation record. 

Teacher Activities . While observation records describe student behavior 
and teacher-student interaction, it is important that the instruction activ- 
ities of the teacher also be clarified. The observer, therefore, will nee^ 
to note the teacher's continuing activities which are independent of whau 



tnc students are obser-zed to do. These activities may include explanation 
of a procedure or a lesson, organizing the lesson activity, leading a lesson 
activity, conducting a discussion, lecturing or leading a question and ans- 
wer period. Each time the teaching activity changes, it should be noted 
along with the observations being made. The Teacher Activity Lexicon de- 
fines the activities of teachers most ccannonly observed in previous work. 

Pu^il A ctivities and Learning Contejcts . In addition to information 
about oDcerved behaviors of students and teachers, records about these twc 
aspects of classroom life are also desirable. Each time an observation is 
recorded, the observation form provides spaces for the observer to indicate 
tr.e pupil activity and learning context for that Event. A detailed defini- 
tion and description of each of these circumstances of observed behavior 
and the labels to be used are found in the Pupil Activity and Context Lexicons. 
How Many Observations Shoi^d be Made? 

The general rule is that observations should be recorded as quickly as 
possible. In practice, the number of observations recorded for each pupil 
during a typical 30 minute observation will be a function of the number 
significant behavioral events which are observable. In addition, in elemen- 
tary- school classrooms, the observer should make em observation each tine 
'i. student's learning context changes (e.g. a change from a •acher-led grcur 
tz an individual seatwork assignment). In high schrol clasi, our-.s , the obser- 
/er snould make an observation each time the teacher activity changes. In 
ny case, no fewer than three observations per target student should be ir.a:le 
oring any 30 minute period. In the past we have found it usef\a to begin 
r;e ?D5ervation period by making one observation of each target student, foi- 
owed by at least two observations (two altogether, not two for each target 
*:-:er.t rcr each subsequent five minute period. 



Since highly visible students tend to monopolize the observer's atten- 
tion » care should be taJcen to make observations for all target students • 
For example, no clearly distinguishable events may occur for the student 
who is quietly and productively engaged during the entire 30 minute obser- 
vation periods In this case, all events for this student should be repeti- 
tions of the fact that the student is productively engaged. In other w-^rds, 
an event need not be equivalent to ar^ incident which stands out clearly 
rr^r. the surrounding classroom activity. 
^-Tnat Position Should the Observer T - in the Classroom ? 

The observer will assume a role somewhere between participant obser- 
ver and potted palm. Each observer is expected to become familiar eno'jLgh 
to the students that he/she will not attract unusual attention while enter- 
ing and leaving the room, though this may be difficult when observations 
are not done over az: extended period. Depending on the activities being 
carried on by the students and teacher, the observer should find a position 
in the classroom which allows maximum visual access to the activities ^nd 
behaviors of the students ♦ This will sometimes involve the observer with 
the activities; such involvement :s permissible so long as the observer does 
r;ot become a teacher's aide or take ever the teacher's responsibilities, 
ncceptable involvement might include a short period of individual vorK with 
a student cr snail group if this contact enables the observer tc gatner i::- 
r^rriation about the students, such as academic skills, particular learning 
^eaiCiess or behavioral responses to specific tasks. However, the observer 
shou J avoid becoming identified in any role other than that of observer. 
Mctinties such as described above would be the exception rather tha:; -he 
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I-\TERENCE IN OBSERVATION 
Hov Will You Make Clear the Intent of Your Obaervations ? 

The behavior which la recorded nay be considered to belong on a con- 
tinuum of descriptive precision ranging from simple statements about overt 
acts, e.g. "David put his coat on," to pure inferences regarding the intent 
or meaning of a behavior without reference tc the act itself, e.g. "David 
is feeling insecure." Making inferences in observational procedures is -jji- 
avoidable. Wheneve. you choose to record a particular occurrence, you have 
inferred something about the behavior of the student v rich caused you to 
2;ake a record. Some uses of inference are better than others, however, and 
you will usually want to be somewhere in the middle of the continuum. 7:iis 
is done by including facts to support any inferences you make. For example, 
the following describes what the student did, what the classroom circum- 
stances were at the time and what inference was made about the behavior: 
"David put on his coat. It is 75^ in the classroom and he is the only one 
vitn his coat on — ha did this yesterday," In this example, enough acces- 
sor;^' information is provided to identify the act of Davie', putting his ooat 
on as -onusual. 

Zzere are some types of inference you will vant to make explicit as well 
as sone you will want to avoid. Three types of explicit inferences you 
r:ight, make could be statements about: : 

1. Possible causal relationshi.ps 

2. Inferred personality characteristics 

3. Inferred stress which is affecting the DUpil's classroom behavior. 

Vh(?n you do make such inferences, please observe these rules: 

1. Dc not embed your inference in the observation itself. 
Separate the inferential statement. 
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3AL: Don, a dependent child, cried when his mother 
left the room, 

BETTER: Don cried when his mother If ft the room* 
(probable sign of dependency) 

2. Do not generalize from a single observation* 

In the example below, we assume that the observer has seen 
examples of Steve's hostility before so that evidence need 
not be cited in support of this. It is the responsibility 
of the obsexnrer, therefore, not to generalize from the first 
occurrence of a particxilar behavior, 

EXAMPLE: Steve hit Pete without apparent provocation. 

(Steve has a large reservoir of hostility; 

3. Never make inferences about psycho-niynamic constructs such as 
"reality testing," "body image," "acting out," etc. 

USING THE OBSERVATION FORM 
The* observation form is designed to accommodate written records of 
three Events ♦ la the most usual case, you will be writing a single obser- 
vation vEvent) in each of the three sections of the observation form. Please 
*«rite your observations in ink, preferably blue or black. Do not use either 
pencil or red ink. Pencil too easily becomes smudged with the handling the 
fcrrs receive during encoding and keypunching, and red ink is reserved spe- 
:'ifically for coding each pupil's record* Since someone else will have tc 
read what you have written, you must write legibly ♦ If your handwriting is 
habitually messy or difficult to decipher, it will be worse under tne pres- 
sures and inconveniences of recording in the classroom. Therefore » you r.ay 
wisn tc print rather than to write in script. If possible , you should a^sc 
re-reaii your observations before turning them in^ to ciarif*y ambicuit irs or 
rewrite iliegitle words ♦ It may not be possible to coTirpler.e all required 
f'orr.ation regarding the circumstances of the event during the actuiii obser- 
V3.t;cr: period. When this is the case^ be certain to make sufficien* r:o*eG 
t*:e : .jrr^^s sc that you can fill ii; tJie information at the e*^:! c*" t;!":^ 
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observation period. This freedom, however, does not extend to your descrip- 
t-Lon of the actual behavior event. Do not rely on your memorj'' tc fill in 
these details. 

General Identifying Information 

Refer to the sample observation form on pa-ge 10. Across the top of 
the page you vill find space to fill in the time each new page of observa- 
tions is begun, the subject matter of the class being observed, ycur nane, 
the date on which you are making the observations, and the name of the tea- 
cher of the student (s) you are observing. You will use as many of these 
sneets as needed during an observaiton period. Number each page in sequence 
in the space provided (next t^ the teacher's name) in order to keep yo^or ob- 
servations in chronological order. Always steurt a new sheet on a new obser- 
vation day or when you change from one classroom and/or teacher to another. 
Except for time and page number, the remainder of the spaces at the tor of 
the form may be filled in at the end of the observation period. 
3ata Categories 

For each of the three sections used for recording events on the obser- 
vation form, there are several categories of information required, each iden- 
tified by a specific heading. These headings represent information, sonie of 
vhich ycu are required to fill in at the time of obsftrvation, the rest of" 
which will be labeled by coders after the observations are turned in. The 
lexicons of codes which have been developed from other projects nay be used 
a? they stand or may be extended or amended as dictated by specific pro,\ect 
requirements. When a particular mandatory entry is not applicable to the ob- 
servation, put **NA** in the appropriate location. An example would be tea- 
cner's report on personality characteristics or home situation; in this case, 
r.one of the -ircunstantial information (pupil activity, teacher activlt.y, etc. 
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would be relevant. 

In the following sections^ detailed explanations of each mandatory and 
non-mandatory entry will be given. Each entry is identified by a circled* 
number on the sample observation form which corresponds to the number of the 
entry being explained. 
Mandatory Entries 

(l) CONTEXT: The entry CONTHXT provides a description cf different 
acnool settings which may have important influences on the studer^t's s-nool 
benavior. Context is determined not by the event itself^ but by the school 
situation in which the event occurs. There are several aspects of class- 
room organization which are reflected in the context lexicon. A more com- 
plete explanation of this lexicon and its uses is provided beginning page 
16. This is the only entry for which the observer must learn a lexicon cf 
codes . 

[2] TZACHZP ACTIVITY: In this space, the observer should note as spe- 
cifically as possible the teacher's activity at the time of the event. Note 
that this activity may continue over the cc**rse of the recording of several 
events. The observer should familiarize himself with the teacher activity 
lexicon in order to be cognizant of the range and types of activities whicr 
T.ay be seen. 

PUPIL ACTIVITY: This entry refers to the content of whe observed 
student's instr^;.ctional or classroom program in progress at the time the 
-»vent is recorded. Be as specific as possible in describing activities. 
It is important that the observer not confuse the focus of the lensor with 
a general "subject matter'* label For example, "addition*' is preferable tc 
"r.ath/' *Vhonic3" to '^spelling workbook/' and "taking dictation*' tc "short- 
:.an:/' Th*-^ more general terms should only be used when the ooserver -jannot 
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de^eraine the nature of the activity. If necessary, the observer should son- 
suit vith the teacher after class to obtain more accurate infomation about 
the activities of the pupils. If the subject of the observation, at the 
Zizne it is recorded, is involved in more than one activity (for example^ 
doing a math worksheet vith both addition and subtraction problems), try to 
indicate as many of these activities as possible. 

^"4) SUBJECT: Enter name of target pupil being observed. 
'5) A^TECEDSliZ: BEHAVIOR: Give an anecdotal description of any 
pup 11 /teacher /other adult behavior which directly Initiates or precipitates 
the target pupil behavior described in the event. This vUl not necessarily occur 
for every event. An example of an antecedent behavior recorded in the event 
would be, "Teacher calls on subject. Subject gives correct answer." An 
example of a teacher behavior which should not be described as an antecedent 
is "Teacher is dismissing class for lunch. Subject is working quietly on 
addition paper." In this example, the teacher behavior reported did not pre- 
cipitate the pupil's behavior. 

■6) DESCRIPTION OF E7EUT: You now have 2 lines on which to record the 
actual observation. Please follow the few guidelines below when writing 
your observations. They will be easier to encode and easier for the key- 
puncher to transcribe if you do. 

1. Record the sequence of an event in chronological order > 

BAT: Allen and Steve vere reprimanded by teacher for net 
being q^uiet during spelling lesson. 

BI^TZZR: Allen and Steve vere noisy during spelling 
lesson. Teacher reprimanded them* 

i*. JTEVER make a running commentary on classroom activities . 

Separate the anecdotal material into events which can s^an^: 
alone. If an incident seems to consist of more than one 
event, try to record each probable event in a diferer.t 
space. 
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3' Report t he circumstances surrounding the event In suffieient 
detail, including precipitating factors, prior conditions , 
consequen ces., follov-up. etc . If the event, complete vith 
all the surrounding information, is too long to record in 
a single 2 line section, you may continue it in the follow- 
ing section, indicating in aom manner that it is a contin- 
uation or the previous event. You may find that in report- 
ing a particular Incident in sufficient detail, you will 
have more than one event. In the latter case, be sure to 
■separate the events on the observation form. 



QUALITY OF HJPIL BSHAVIOR: In this space the observer is asked 
ra*-e the pupil's behavior with respect to the academic /nonacadenic expec- 
tations of the typical classroom. A rating would be assigned to a cor- 
rect answer, a well done assignment or to a positive, productive, involved 
behavior. A rating would be assigned to an event in which the pupil be- 
havior was disruptive, uncooperative or non-productive, or in which^the pupil 
failed to understand a concept, to complete an assignment, or to give a cor- 
rect answer. A "O" rating would be used when the quality of the behavior it- 
neutral or indeterminate • Some observers are reluctant to assign negative 
ratings to student behaviors for foar that they may be misjudging the studen^. 
It is important to realize that a negative rating as used here is not a ^oa^ 
ae::snation of the student, but rather an indication of whether or not the be- 
-ivior meets the requirements of the classroom at the moment. For example, 
9. ctudent who appears to be daydreaming may be thinking of an assignment, but 
he is not participating in the work he is supposed to be doing at the moment* 

■S; TEACHER/PUPIL RESPONSE: For each pupil event, the observer must record 
a teacher response. In many cases this response will be ''None" or A'' and 
t:iese codes should be appropriately circled on the fcirm. "None*' is typically 
appropriate when the teacher is unaware of the pupil behavior. "N A" is nor- 
mally used when the teacher is out of the room. In the case where the- tea- 
jaer response is non-verbal, it is important tnat the appropriate description 
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^ non-verbal behAvior be made. Frovns^ smiles, notices but does not consnen: , 
revards with lifesavers or ignores vo-iild be eaomples of non-verbal teacher 
behavior which might accompany a pupil event. Please be as specific as pos- ' 
sible in making a record of the ueacher response. The observer maj' wish to 
refer to the Lexicon of Teacher Responses for examples of teacher behavior 
which have been observed in the development of the APPLE observation system. 

occasion may arise in which another adult, such as an aide, responds to 
-..'^e ?.-:'^dent*s behavior. In such a case, the aides' response would be reccrde/. 
ar*d designated as being an aide response. Tne likely teacher response cf 
":one" wculd also be indicated. If, during the course of observation, zhe 
*.eacher volunteers a personal statement or opinion about one of the pupils 
^ei::g observed, record this ^aterial as a separate event whether or nol. 
*.here was an accompanying pupil behavior. 
on-Mandatory Entries 

?or each of the three sections of the observation form, there are a nur:- 
oer (jf categories of information which the observer may or may not be required 
complete. The decision regarding this matter will depend on the procedures 
established by each individual user of the system. 

.'9* ZZDZi A code nimber identifying each subject for data processing 
purpos:?? will be assigned to each student. The observer may be required to 
fill in this code number, using a list he/she is given. When this is necessary 
i". is usually done at the end of the observation period. 

!10) COMTEXT TIME: Some projects may require the observer to indicate 
trie duration of contexts for each student. This is accomplished by indicating 
tne starting times of each context for each student as his contexts change, 
■^e change from one context to another will not necessarily occur at tne sanie 
tine for every student. At a later time, the duration of each context can le 
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computftd by comparing the starting tloea for Mch context for each subject. 

(11) TEACHER TIME: Some projects may require the observer to Indicate 
the duration of teacher activity for each studen This la done in the man- 
ner described for CONTEXT TIME* 

(12) ANTECEDENT TEACHER BEHAVIOR, (13) EVENT NAME, (14) TEACHER RESPONSE, 
(15) TEACHER ACTIVITY, (16) PUPIL ACTIVITY, (17) ANTECEDENT PUPIL BEHAVIOR, and 
(18) OTHER PUPIL RESPONSE. Based on the anecdotal material recorded by the 
observer, appropriate lexicon codes will be assigned for each of these cate- 
gories. Most observers vUl not be required to assign these codes as a thorough 
knowledge of the lexicons Is required for their correct use. 

APPLE LEXICOMS 

Beginning on the next page are the APPLE system codes developed for 
the following: Context; Event; Teacher Response; Teacher Activity; and 
Pupil Activity. The cc\das assigned for Antecedent Teacher Behavior are cur- 
rently taken from both the Teacher Kesponse and the Teacher Activity lexicons 
as appropriate. The expanded definitions of these codes axe presented In 
the Lexicon for APPLE Observations . 

Each research project utilizing the APPLE system may require exp£.nslon 
or modification of the lexicons when the content of the observation records 
require It, The rule for entering a new lexicon term is that It describes 
rather than Interprets observed behavior and that it represents a class of 
behaviors that will be observed frequently or that are crucial to the goals 
of the observation even if observed Infrequently. In order to enter the 
APPLE Information System for data processing, the lexicon terms must be desig- 
nated by a "legal*' name of no more than a specified number of characters for 
each category being amended: Event codes are 12 letters » Antecedent Teacher 
Behavior, Teacher Response, Teacher Activity are 7 letters (with an extra 
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space allowed to identify adults other than the main teacher, makinc; 8 to^al), 
pupil activity is 8 letters, and context is k. 



The entry CONTEXT provides a description of different types of class- 
room settings. These settings may have important influences on a student's 
school behavior as they reflect the teacher's choice of organizational and 
leadership strategies • Included in this entry are descriptions of the decrree 
of individualization of classroom assigximents and the nature of the working 
relationship of the observed student to the teacher and other workinpr stu- 
dents in the class • Specifically, there are four categories of classroon: 
leadership and organization to be considered in describing a classroon con- 
texts The categories reflect answers to the following four questions: 

1. Who, if anyone,^ is in charge of the instructions of V . s;Dserved 
student? . 

2. To what extent is the observed student working in the same 
subject mattdr area as the rest of the class? 

3. To what extent are the assignments or activities individualized 
within the subject matter area(s)? 

^. What is the working relationship of the observed student tc 
the others in the class? 

The conteixt code, which is described below, consists of k letters, each re- 
flecting the answer to one of the foxir questions. The code letters are tc 
be written in the sequence that the above questions are asked. If an obser- 
ver cannot determine the proper code for any categorj^, leave the category 
blank and describe the classroom situation as fully as possible in ano^her 
location on the observation form* At a later time, the observer can consult 
with other observer or coders to determine the proper coding. 
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vnio, if aayoM, la in charg* of th« instruction of the 
atudtnt? 



CODE CIRCUMSTANCE ^ 

T Thi tMchsr ia ina true ting the observed student 
individually or aa a naabar of ^ a group or of the 
•titlra claaa. 

U, Taachar(a) other than the honeroom teacher are in 
V, charge of the obaerved student > individually or as 
W, part of a group or the daaai for apecified subjects 
etc. or activities. This usually occurs when all or part 
of a class I including the observed student • is sent 
to another teacher or when another teacher comes to 
the daaaroom. The nuaber of alternative teacher 
codea will depend on thf nuaber of teachers involved 
during the observation periods and are assigned in 
the sequence in vhlch the teachers take charge of 
the observed student. For example » a music teacher 
may cone into the room right after opening activities; 
this teacher is coded "U**. Later the observed student 
may be sent to another teacher for a math lesson; this 
'eacher is coded "V*'. (This system of identifying 
.eachers by assigning them the letters "U", "V", 'V, 
etc. may need to be iDodifi^ed or defined differently in 
a high school setting). 

S A substitute is in charge 

A Another adult (aide, principal, etc.) is in charge. 

I The target student is working idependently of 

the teacher or other adult direction. No one is in 
charge of the student's work, except in a general 
supervisory capacity. 

B, The target student is being tutored or is otherwise 
G, -in the charge of another student. This is not necessar 
restricted to a one-to<-one interaction. The student 
in charge may be responsible for directing a group 
or even the entire class. Note that if the target 
student is the tutor/leader, his/her context code for 
this category is "L", not "B" or "G". 
I 

L The target student is working independently of the 

teacher or other adult direction and Is in charge of 
at least one other student. 
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2. To vhat ertent is the observed student working in the ♦ 
saae sub.^ec-^i a&ttgr area^ as the rest of the class? 

CODE CIRCUMSTANCE 

I The target student is doing work in a subject 

matter area completely different from anyone else 
in the class (e.g. doing spelling while the rest of 
the class is doing math). There may be more than 
one student with the designation "I" in this cate- 
gory, so long as each student's subject matter area 
is different from anyone else's. 

G Groups of students are working in different subjec;:. 
natter areas* 

C The entire class is -working in the same sub^'ect r-at- 
ter area. This is the most common designation. 
This code is used even when there are a few indiv- 
idueils with the designation in this category. 

3. To what extent are the assignments or activities individ- 
ualised within the subject matter area(s}? 

CODE CIRCUMSTAWCS 

I The targat student is doing eui assignment differ- 
ent from the rest of the class or* everyone in the 
class has a different assignment. This includes as- 
signments such as SRA reading materials or book re- 
ports where each assignment or activity is different » 
even though of essentially the same type. 

■ G Several students (2 or more) have been given the 

same assignment; e.g. some students have been assigned 
the same reading worksheet, while some are doing tne 
same reading workbook exercise. 

C The entire class is doing the same assicnment. A 

few individuals may be "I," but the rest of the c1:lS5 
is not considered a group. 



\ *For this code, subject matter area has a broad definition. For 
Sample, there are several specific types of reading, language arts, English 
and mathematics activities which come under these general headings. For the 
purpose of assigning this codej the general rather than the specific activity 
should be attended to. The activities which occxir under these general 'headings 
may differ from class to class and school to school. In general, we have ac- 
cepted the classroom teacher's name for the subject matter area. For example, 
one teacher may distinguish between reading and English while another may cate- 
gorize both these activities under either reading or English or toce^r.er ax*.:er 
the label language ar^s. 
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What is the working relationship of the student being observed 
to others In the class? 



CODE 



All Girl Group-G, 
All Boy Group-B, 
Mlxed>Group-X, 



CIRCUMSTANCE 

The observed student Is working by himself /herself . 
The assignment nay be the satae for everyone or may 
have been given to a group of students, but the ob- 
served student Is working alone. This code Is to be 
used when conversation between students Is not for- 
mally allowed although occasional conversations may 
6ccur. This code Is also used when the observed stu- 
dent Is working individually with Che teacher, aide, 
or another adult. 

Students are working together In an all girl (G^, all 
boy (B), or mixed (X) group, sharing Information, 
helping- each other. This code is used primarily when 
the teacher Is leading the group. If this is not the 
case, the choice of "ft", "G", or "X" Is determined 
either by the teacher's statement that children may 
' work together or be evidence that this is accepted 
classroom procedure. For occasional Interaction In 
an essentially Independent working situation, see "I". 

C Students are working together as a class unit. Most 

'Often this occurs when the code for. category 1 is "T*', 
"U". "V", 'etc., but may occur (rarely) when category 
1 Is *'!". This would happen in circumstances such as 
games or rainy day activities where the cl&sd Is car- 
\ rylng on Independently of the teacher. 

Connents on Difficulties In the Use of Codes for Category 1 

1. There may be both "I" and "T" contexts occurring concurrently In the 
classroom. In this case, the code is determined by the observed student's 
circumstances. One student may be in a "T" group while another Is In an "I" 
group. These circumstances will change during the observation periods as students 
move in and out of different contexts. 

2.. If a group of students Is sent from their homeroom teacher ("T") to 
another teacher ("U", "V", "W", etc.) where tl^ey then become part of a new class 
grouping, they are designated "C" In the appropriate categories, even though 
\o the class In which they are participating they are a group from their home- 
room. They become "B", "G", or "X" only If the new teacher subsequently further 
divides the class. In the homeroom classroom, the remaining group of students 
are considered "C" even If there Is an Influx of students from other classes. If 
the new students Join the remaining students and function as a class, the^ desig- 
nation remains "C"; however, if the students are then assigned to or break into 
groups, each group then becomes "B' 
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or "X 



3. When the class is seeing a film or assembly, and the teacher is pre- 
sent, the code for category 1 is "T" , even if the teacher is only supervising. 

19 
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i*. When the whole class (or groups) are working basically independently, 
and the teacher is going around the room, helping^ checking, etc. the code 
for category 1 is 'T"- ' ' " . 

"5' If the teacher works intensively for more than 2 minutes vitfc^the 
observed s^ud^nt, the context bfecomes "T" for' that child. For teacher-stu- • 
dent interactions of less, that 2 minutes, the observer is 'to use his/her 
discretion to determine whether the context becomes ''T'^ and usually bases his/ 
her Judgement on the importance or intensity of the interaction • 

6. If a teacher begins to work with a group of children, the rest 'of 
the class automatically becomes another group, 

ZxaJEr^e^ of Codes for Particular Situations 

It is recommended that the observer use the examples presented belov 
as an opportunity ' to practice the assignment of codes for each of t^e four ' 
categories. Cover the e^lanation portion while reading the exajr.?!^^ and de- 
cide for yourself which of the codes would be assigned for each category* 
A, Common examples o * \ . 

1. I C G I Example: The teather is circulating-. The class is 

working in reading, one gi'oup doing reading 
workbooks, another doing silent readino;. 
The observed student is working alcns at 
desk on reading workbook. 

Explanation: I - Work is independent of adult leader- 
ship. 

C - Every student in the class is working 

in the same subject matter area. 
G ^ Different groups have different ■ . 

assignments. 
I - The pbserved student is vorking in-- 
dependently of anyone else. 

Example: The teacher is circulating, checking vork. 
The entire class is doing the same reading 
worksheet. Observed student is vorkinri: 
alone at desk. 

Explanation: I - Work is independent of adult leadersh 
C - Every student in the class. is working: 

in the same subject matter area. 
C - Whole class has the same assignment. 
I - The observed student is working in- 
dependently of anyone else. 
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3« T C G G * Example: The teacher Is leading a group In oral 

' reading while the rest of the class Is 
' doing a virltten reading exercise. Ob- 
' served -student Is In the teacher *s group, 

which container only girls. 

^ ^ 

Explanation: T - The teacher Is leading a feroup of / 

which the observed student Is a 
member. 

C <- Class Is working In same subject 
area. 

G <- Each group In the class has a dif- 
ferent assignment. 

G - Observed student Is part of a group 
of girls that are working together. 

. (Note: "I C G I", "I C G B"*and '"I C G X" may also 
be occurring concurrently.) 

T C C C Example: Teacher Is directing a phonics drill 

with the whole class. 

Explanation: T Teacher Is leading the whole class. 

C - Whole class Is working In same 

subject matter are^. 
C - Whole class has same assignment. 
C - Class is functioning as a tmit, 

including observed student. 

B. Occasional examples (partial list only) 

f 

I I I I Example: Observed student is doing spelling alone 

at desk while the rest of the class does 
math. 

Explanation: I ^ Observed student is working independ- 
ently of teacher ^s leadership. 
.1 - His/her subject matter is different 

from anyone else in class. 
I - His/her assignment is therefore 

different. 
I - Observed student Is working alone ^ 

2* I G I I Example: Observed student U reading a book while 

part of the class is doing *a reading work- 
book exercise and another part of the class , 
is doing math* 



Explanation: I - Observed student is working Independ- 
ently of teacher's leadership » 
G - Observed student is working in the 
same subject matter area as several 
other students. 
I - His/her assignment, however, is different 
I Observed student is working alone • 
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Example: Observed student is c ^uotraction 
exercise alone while thw •est of the 
class does an addition e^xer^^ise. 

Explanation: I - Obsexwed student is wot.ki:?.^ inde- 
pendently of te9.cher's leadership. 

C - Whole class is working in sarie 
subject xaatter area. 

I - Ohserved student's assignn^-nv is 
uniciue* 

I - Observed student is workirr. alone. 

Exserple: Teacher is listening to observed student 
read aloud while the rest of the class 

r 

does an addition exercise. . 

V 

Explanation: T - Teacher is working with observed 

student . 

I - Observed student ^s subj ect* natter ■ 
area is different than anyone else's.* 

I - His/her assignment is therefore dil'- 
ferent. 

I - There are no other students involved. 

V 

Exaaaple: Teacher is listening to observed student 
read aloud while part of the class does 
written reading exercise and the rest 
does math* 

Explanation: T - Teacher is working with observed 

student. 

G - Observed student is working in the 
same subject matter area as several 
other students. 
I - His/her assignment, however, is inique 
I - There are no other stoidents involved. 

Eianple: Teabher is helping observed student vith addi- 
tion exercise white rest of class doing sub- 
traction. ^ 

Explanation: T • Teacher^ is working with observed 

student . 

C - Whole ttlass is working in sajne 

subject area. 
I - Observed student's assignment is 

unique. 

I - There are no other students involved. 
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C C C ExamxJle: While teacher corrects papers at her 

deski class is playing ^spelling bee 
together. 

Explanation: I • Obsqrved student is working 

independently of teacher's 
V. - leadership. 

C - Whole class is working in sane 

subject matter area. 
C Whole class is doing sane 

activity. 
C - Class is working -together as 
a unit. 

8. L C G X Example: The target child is a ^irl who is tutdring 

or helping a boy on an assignment he missed; 
other students are working on math In groups. 

Explanation: L The target child Is supervising/ 

tucorl£g another child. 
\ C WholiB., class Is working same subject 

matter area. 
G Each group In the class has a different 
» assignment. 

X - The target student Is In a mixed or 
cross sex group (pairs are groups) . 

9* B I I B Example: The boy target 9hild Is being tutored by a 

boy on spelling while the rest of the class 
does math. 

Explanation: B - Observed student Is being tutored by 

a boy. 

I - Subject matter Is dlf i irent. 
I - Activity Is different. 
B The target pupil is a boy and so is 
the tutor. 
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PUPIL BSHAVIOR LEXICOK 



ABILITY 


• 

/CD ACATMC PEP.rOPMAWCS 




f 

INTERACT! 0"S 


Abbreviation 


Pvrell Behavior Ilane 


Abbreviation 


Put>il Behavior Naae 


ACAD PRTPJCTC 


Academic Performance 


AGGRESSION 


* 

Aggression 


APTITL'DE 


^ Aptitude 


ANTI-SOC BEE 


Anti-social behavior 




Convergent production 


AXn-GTNG BEH 


Axteatior-gettinc beha\^or 




DiverKCnt production 


■ CC?^STI?IC!^ 


Corcpetition 


GKPI/-Kr^%*LDG 


General }cnovledge 


ccN?0R»aTy 


Conforaity 




Interests 


CNTROiriG 3EK 


Controllinr "behavior 


ETTLCTL rjIiC 


Int ell actual Functioning 


COOPERATIOIT 


Cooperation 


LANGUAGE 


Lar^age, 


tS?FT! CNDCT 


Disrupti'''*. conduct 


LISTES CO?^ 


Listening comprehension 


PIGETinG 


Fightinc 




Memory 


MEDDLING 


Meddling 


SMBP CO!JCPTS 


• I7uaber concepts 


KIMICiaNG 


Minickirg 


ORAL BEADING 


Oral reading 


PHYS COirTACT 


Physical contact 


PHONIC SiCILL 


Phonic Skill 


REASSURANCE 


Reassurance 


HEADING COriP 


Reading comprehension 


RIVAUiy 


Rivalry / 


READING V0CA3 


Reading voeahulsry 


SEXUAL BEHAV 


Sexual "beharior 


SHAPE5-rOR?S 


Shapes and f orr^ 


SOCL RLTSHPS 


Social relationships 


TEST PPJRMKC 


Test perforaance 


SPEAKING 


Speaking 




Vocahularj- 


TATTLING 
TEASING 


Tattling 
Teasing 



OP.IE!n!ATIOn TO INSTRUCTION 



APTECTIVE BE? 



BEHA\"IORf 
11 Behavior Nar.e 



Abbreviation 


Punil Behavior Name 


Abbreviation 


Puril Behavio: 


ATTEIiT!7 SPAT 


Attention span 


AJTECT 


Affect 


A3TNTVNESS 


Attentiveness 


ANGER 


Anger 


CHEATING 


Cheating 


BIZARRE BEH 


Bizarre beha'.-icr 


COPYING 


Copying 


COMPLAINING 


CoEiplaining 


DRCTN-PLL^7!7G~ 


■ Direct! on-folloving 


CONDUCT 


Conduct 


DIV TACTICS 


Diversionary tactics 


CRYING 


Crying 


ENGAGEZirr 


Engaffeoent 


EN!rHUSIAS>*, 


Znthusiass 


EGRESS 


Egress 


FANTASY 


Fantasy 


PRTICIPATION 


Participation 
Punctuality 


FRUSTRATION 


Frustration 


PUNCTUALITY 


GIGGLING 


Giggling 


questioi7Ii:g 


Questioning 


HURT FEELING 


Hurt feelinf 


SITTING 3EK 


Sitting behavior 


IMPERTIIi^SNCI 


Impertinence 


PUPIL KELP 


Pupil help 


respo:isv!:ess 


Responsiveness 


PUPIL PQUEST 


Pupil request • 


SUIiOITG 


Sulking 


TAUONG 


Talking 


TANTP.U?! 


Tantrum 


VOLUNTZZRING 


Volunteering 


WHINING 


Whining 


WANDERING 


Wandering 


YELLING 


Yelling 


WITHDRAW /I. 


Withdrawal 


r 




WORK H/3ITS 


Work habits 
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PERSONALITY 1;RAITS AITS ATTITUDES 



HEALTH : 



Abbreviation 

A2nCIETY 
ATTITUDE ■ 

DEasio::-MA2c 

DEr21?SI\'!riSS 
JEAP FAIUJpT 

IlrDEP^<lE^*cz 

IIATURITY 
MOOD 

NERVS KA3ITS 

PHSUL CKKACT 

PBSKLTY TYPE 

POSSESSIOTJS 

RESPONSlBLTr 

SELF-AVAPKSS 

SELF-COUCSPT 

sex attitude 
seyhess 



PuT)ll Behavior Hawe 

Adjustsent 
Anxiety 
Attitude ^ 
Decisl on-aaiclzig 
Defensiveness 
Fear of failure 
Independence 
Maturity 
Mood 
ITervouB habits 
Personality characteristics 
Personality type 
Possessions 
Responsibility 
Self-avareness 
%lf-concept 
Sex attitude 
Shyness 



Abbreviation 

ATTERDAITCE . 

HOSPlTUZATir 

ILUIESS 

INJURY 

MED EISTOP.Y 

MED TREAT* T 

MEDICATION 

PHYS C0IIPL5T 

PHYS COlfDITN 



Pxmll Behavior Mease 

> Attendance 
Hospiteli. sat ion 
Illners 
Injury 

Medical' histor^•• 
Medical ^reataent 
MedicatioR 
Phj'Sical corrolaint 
Physictl condition 



rA?lILY HISTORY AZTD CHAFACTIP.ISTICS 



PHYSICAL CFJ^RACTERISTICS AID A CTJ^VIT Y 



Abbreviation 

ACnVTY LSVL 
ATTIRE ■« - 
AUTO-EP.OtiC 
EATING BEIIAV 
FATIGUE 
HAKDEDITSSS 
HEARING 
HUNGER 

IMPLS COCTI, 
MOTOR BEKAV 
HEUBO FACTP5 
TOYS APPPJIC 
RESTLESSNESS 
SLEEP 3EEAV 
SUCKING BEH 
TOILET SEKAV 
VISION 
VIS-MOT ORG 



Puril Behavior Nane • 

Activity level 
Attire 

Auto-erotic behavior 

Eating behavior 

Fatigue 

Handedness 

Hearing 

Hunger 

Impulse control 
Motor behavior 
Neurological factors 
Physical' appearance 
Restlessness 
Sleep behavior 
Sucking behavior 
Toilet behavior 
Vision 

Visual-motor organization 



Abbreviation 

ADOPTIOn 
ALCOEOLISM 
EDUC HISTORY 
PA?4LY BAOCGD* 
FAIRLY COITCPI* 
PA?^LY DEAI^i 
PA?1LY STUATK 
'PraY CNSTLTN 
F»?LY RLTSSP5 
POREION LAITG 
MARTL SPRATN 
IWRTL STATUS 
OCCUPATION 
OVER PROTCTIT 
PARllTL PRSSR 
PARIJT REQUST 
RACE 

REJECTION 
SCHL SUPPORT 



Punil Behavior Naoe 

Adoption 
Alcoholism 
Educational history 
Family background 
Fajaily concept 
Death in family 
Fsrdly situation ' 
Family const ell at i or. 
Faisily relationships 
Foreipr. ianguace 
Marital separation 
!iarital status 

Occup&t4p^ 
Over projection 

Parental pressure 

Parent request 

Race 

Rejection 
School surport 



AD^^INISTR■^TIVE-OTHE?■ 



Abbrevl ati or. 
OBSVR jlt)c:c:t 

REFERRAL 
SCHEDULING 



Pupil Behavior Nar.e 

Observer Judgnent 

Referral 

Scheduling: 
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TEACHEP RESPONSE LEXICOIT 



msTRucnwg respoitsss 

.3 

Abbreviation Respome Waree 

ASKING AiUag 

ANSWER Ansvering 

ASSIGi; Assigning 

CKEC3C CheeXing 

CORRECT:' Corracting 

EXPLAIIi " Explaining ' 

HELP Helping 

INSTRCT Instructing 

MOVES ON Moves on 

POSITIVE RESPOITSES 



MAITAGING REJPO;:SES 



Abbreviation 

ENCRG>!r 

PERMITS 

POSJZEl? 

PRAISE 

REWARD 



• Resnense Nane 

Eneouragenent 
Permits 

Positive feedback 

Praise 

Reward 



Ni:!Lri'HAL P>SSPO!rSES 

Abbreviation Respoflse Nane 

NOrDED No feedback 

NONE None 
RECGI7IZ Recognizing 

NEGATHI PESPOrSES 



Abbreviation 

CRTICSV 
NECITED 
REFUSES 
WARNING 



Response Name 

Criticise 
Negative feedback 
Refuses. 
Warning 



Abbreviation 

DISCPLH> 

IGNORE 

INTRVEN 

MNAGW^r 

>£DIATN 

PHYSPUN 

REDRECT 

SPRIMNL 

SEATING 



Response Naae 

Discipline 

Ignoring 

Intervention 

Management 

Mediation 

Physical puaishsien- 
Redirection 
Reprinand 
Seating * . 



RESPONSES TO PUPIL FEELiriGS 



Abbreviation 

ACC2P T 
I!7SI3IT 



Abbreviation 

AFFECT 

CHANGE 

COMPLKT 

CONCERN 

.CONPDNC 

MTEAT 

DSAPPNT 

INPOR^I 

JUDGMNT 

BEQUIST 

RESIST 



Response Jler.t 
Acceptance 
suolcatioQ 



ATTITUDES* 



ResTDonse Nar.e 

Affect 

Change 

Coiaplaint 

Concern 

Confidence 

Defeat 

Di s appoin tTnent 
Inf ornat i on-cirinc 
Judgment 
Request 
Resistance 
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TEACHER ACTN^TY LEXICO!: 



INSTRUCTING 



Abbrerlatlcn 



Activity !Iaeie 



AIJSWSP. 
AROUra 
' ASKING 
CBECK 
CRCULAT 
CORRECT 
SEMOKST 
DICTATE 
DISCUSS 
DRILL 
EXPLAIN 
HELP 
HfSTRCT 
INSTCIV 
I£CTUFZ 
LISTEK 
MOOT TOR 
READ TO 
EQUIP 
SUPRVIS 
TALKT&P 
TESTIIIG 



Abbreviation 

ACADMNG 

ARRANGE 

ASSIGN 

COLLECT 

DISTRI3 

NONACAD 

prepri;g 

REMIND 



Abbreviation 

DISCPLN 

QUIET 

WAITING 



Abbreviatloa 

AT DESK 
OUTROO?i 
TAUCTOA 
TRANS 



Antverisg questions 
Around 

Asking questions 
Cheeking vork 
■Circulating 
Correcting work 
Beaonstrating ' 
Dictating 
Discussion leading 
Drilling 
Explaining 
Helping 
« Instructing 
Instruction giving 
Ltcturing 
Listening 
I4onitoring 
Reading to 
Running equipment 
Si:Q>erTi8ing 
Talking to pupil 
Testing 

Activity Naae 

Academic sianaging 
Arranging rooc 
Assigning 

Collecting naterlals 
Distributing aaterlals 
Nonacadesnic managing 
Preparing for instruction 
Reminding 



CLassroon controlling 
Disciplining 
Quieting 
Waiting 

^gSCELLANE0U5 

Activity Nane 

At desV. working 
Out of room 

Talking to adult 27 109 
Transitional 
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PUPIL ACTIVITY LEXICON 



LAHGUAGZ AI»TS ACTI^TTIES 



Abbrevl &t i on 


Activity Name 


CWRTTE 


Creativa writine 


A/ W A ^ WA«A> * 








EHCLISK 




GRAMMAR 














PhonlfiS 




Po6try 


pimcT 


Punctuation 


SSDIKSS 


Pe&diness activities 


RZASIIfG 


Rtading 


READC0!1P 


Htading coxsprehenslon 


READGAIC 


Reading game 


READWOHK 


Reading worksheet or 




vorkbook 


HEC HEAD 


recreational reading 


SLT READ 


Assigned silent reading 


SPELL 


Spelling 


SPELLWRK 


Spelling worksheet or 




vorkbook 


SYLLA3L 


Syllabification 


VOCAB 


Word meaning 


WPITIIIG 


Assigned writing 


ACADEIflC ACTIVITIES other than 


languft«te 


arts fltnd mathematics 


Abbreviation 


Activity iJane 


AKTin^O 


Anthropology 


APT 


Art 


Boot: ??T 


Book report 


COLORS 


Colors 


EVERTS 


Current events 


DPJJ^IA 


Drsjoa, play 


ECOLOGY 


Ecology 


FILM 


riljc strip » movie 


POOD 


Food study 


GEOG 


Geography 


MAPS 


!lap8 


OFPCT-IACK 


Office machines 


?HYs zr 


Physical education 


READEP 


Weekly reader 


scmci 


Science 


SHAPES 


Shapes and Toztis 


SOC STUD 


Social studies 
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MATOP<ATICS ACTIVITIES 



Ahbr evi at i on 


Activity Name 




ADD 


Addition 




ADDSUB 


Addition and subtraction 


DEClM 


Dacimals 




DIV 


Division 




PAcrnp. 


Pactoring: 




JUACT 


fractions 




GEOI! 


Geometry 




(21APH 


Graphing 




MATH 


Mathesatics 




MATHGAIE 


Mathematics gane 




MATHWORK 


Matheaatiss worksheet 


♦ 




workbook 




JffiASURZ 


Measurc&ent 




MONTY 


Itoney 




MULT 


?^tiplication 




MULTDIV 


Multiplication and division 


PERCENT 


Percent, ratio, probability 


HELATS 


Relationships 




Sim 


Subtraction 




STAT 


Statistics (mean, median. 




etc. ) 




TIME 


Tine 




WORDPROB 


Word problens 




SKILL 


DEVELOPJffiNT ACTIVITIES 




Abbre vi at i on 


Activity Name 




BLOCKS 


Blocks 




CLAP 


Clapping 




CLAY 


Clay 




COLOR 


Coloring 


— 1 


COOK 


Cooking -t 


00 


CRAPTS 


Crafts 




DANCE 


Dancing 




PRZEPLAY 


Preeplay 




'FPt'ili''!' 1 


Preetine 




GA!^ 


Games 




MARCH 


I-larching 


o 


BODY MOV 


Body movement 


CO 


MUSIC 


♦iusic 




P/JNT 


Painting 


CO 
UJ 


PLAY HSE 


Playing house 


CO 


RECORDS 


Records 




RHYTH?' 


Rhythm 




SING 


Sinping 




SPEECH 


Speech 




STORY 


Story 




lELLSTRY 


Tell-a-8tory 
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PUPIL ACTTVITIES 



TRANSITIONAL ACTIVITIES 



Abbreviation 

TRATS 
CLEAK UP 
ETD DAY 
LUTE UP 
QUIET 
BEST 
SHACK 



Activity Haae 

Transitional 

Clean up 

End of the day 

Line up 

Quiet 

Rest 

Snaeh, dlk-tlme 



OPENIUG ACTIVITIES 



Abbreviation 



Activity Heme 



PLEDCS Pledge 

ROLL Roll-call 

OPENITJG 5eginnine of day activities 

SHAPZ77G Sharing 

!!ISCELLABEOUS ACTIVITIES 



Abbreviation 

ADMUJ 

ATmOUTIC 

ASSEl-IBLY 

COITPRNC 

DISCUSS 

DRILL 

LIBRARY 

LUnCE 

HECZSS 



Activity Kame 

Filling out adninstr&tive fonoB 

Listening to ibnouncements 

Assembly 

Conference 

Discussion 

Fire drill, disaster drill 

Library 

Lunch 

Party 

Becesi^ 



BEsr copy mmu 
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PUPIL BEHAVIOR LEXIC ON 
AaiLITY ACADEMIC PEllFORMANCE 



Abbreviation 



Pupil Behavior Name 



Numeric Code 



ACAD PRFRMNC 
APTITUDE 
CNVRGNT PROD 
DIVRGNT PROD 
GNRL-KNOWLDG 
INTERESTS 
INTLCTL FUNG 
LANGUAGE 
LISTEN COMP 
MEMORY 
NMBR CONCPTS 
ORAL READING 
PHONIC SKILL 
READING COMP 
READING VOCAB 
SHAPES-FORMS 
TEST PRFRMNC 
VOCABULARY 



Academic performance 
Aptitude 

Convergent production 
Divergent production 
General knowledg6^ 
Interests 

Intellectual functioning 
Language 

Listening comprehension 
Memory 

Number concepts 
Oral reading 
Phonic skill 
Reading comprehension 
Reading vocabulary 
Shapes and forms 
Test performance 
Vocabulary 



101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 



ORIENTATION TO INSTRUCTION 



Abbreviation 



Pjjpll Behavior Name 



Numeric Code 



ATTENTN SPAN 

ATTNTVNESS 

CALLSOli^, 

CHEATING 

COPYING 

CORRECT 

DRCTN-FLLWG 

DIV TACTICS 

EGRESS 

ENGAGEMENT 

FINISHED 

NO RESPONSE 

PREPARE 

PRTICIPATION 

PUNCTUALITY 

PUPIL HELP 

PUPIL REQUEST 

QUESTIONING 

RECORD 

SCORE 

SITTING BEH 

SPEAKING 

TALKING 

VOLUNTEERING 

WAITING 

WANDERING 

WITHDRAlvH. 

WORK- HABITS 



Attention span 
Attentlveness 
Leading the group 
Cheating 
Copying 

Direct Ion- following 
Diversionary tactics 
Egress 
Engagement 

End of work, just waiting 
Not responding to teacher 
Getting materials ready 
Participation 
Punctuality 
Pupil help 
Pupil request 
Questioning 

Keeping score 

Sitting behavior 

Talking 

Talking 

Volunteering 

Waiting for teacher 

Wandering 

Withdrawal 

Work habits 



201 

202 

203 

204 

205 

206 

207 

208 

209 

210 

211 

212 

213 

214 

215 

21b 

217 

218 

219 

220 

221 

222 

223 

224 

225 

22b 

22 7 

22S 
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Abbreviation 

AGGRESSION 
ANTI-SOC BEH 
ARGUE 

ATN-GTNG BEH 

BORROWS 

CNTROLNG BEH 

COMPETITION 

CONFORxMlTY 

COOPERATION 

DSRPTZ CNDCT 

FIGHTING 

IGNORE 

LAUGH 

LOOKSAT 

MEDDLING 

MIMICKING 

PHYS CONTACT 

POSFEED 

PUPIL LISTEN 

REASSURANCE 

REQUEST 

RIVALRY 

SEXUAL BEHAV 

SOCL RLTSHPS 

(TATTLING 

TEASING 



PUPIL BEHAVIOR H:;XICON (Cont'd) 

INTERACTIONS 

Pupil Behavior Name 

Aggression 

Antl-soclal behavior 

Verbal bickering . 

Attention-getting behavior 

Borrowing supplies, coat, etc. 

Controlling behavior 

Competition 

Conformity 

Cooperation 

Disrupting conduct 

Fighting 

Ignoring 

Laughing 

Looking (at another student) 

Medd^ng 

Mimicking 

Physical contact 

Mild verbal positive response 

Listening to another pupil 

Reassurance 

Request of another pupil 
Rivalry 

Sexual behavior 
Social relationships 
Tattling 
Teasing 

AFFECTIVE BEHAVIOR 



Numeric Code 

301 
302 
303 
304 
305 
306 
307 
308 
309 
310 
311 
312 
313 
314 
315 
316 
317 
318 
319 
320 
321 
322 
323 
324 
325 
326 
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Abbreviation 

AFFECT 
ANGER 

BIZ^\RRE BEH 

COMPLAINING 

CONDUCT 

CRYING 

ENTHUSIASM 

FACE 

FANTASY 

FRUSTRATION 

GIGGLING 

HURT FEELING 

IMPERTINENCE 

NONE 

PLAY 

RESPONSVNESS 

SHARING 

STOPS BEH 

SULKING 

TANTRU>t 

WHINING 

WHISPERING 

YELLING 



Pupil Behavior Name 

Affect 
Anger 

Bizarre behavior 

Complaining 

Conduct 

Crying 

Enthusiasm 

Making faces 

Fantasy 

Frustration 

Giggling 

Hurt feeling 

Impertinence 

Used for O.P. resp. only 
Playing 

Responsiveness 

Sharing, looking at each others work 

Ending behavior 

Sulking 

Tantrum 

Whining 

\sTiispering to another pupil 
Yelling 



Numeric Code 

401 

402 

403 

404 

405 

406 

407 

408 

409 

410 

411 

412 

413 

414 

415 

416 

417 

418 

419 

420 

421 

422 

423 
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PUPIL BEHAVIOR NEXICON (Cont'd) ^ 

PERSONALITY TRAITS AND ATTITUDES 

Abbreviation Pupil Behavior Name Numeric Code 

ADJUSTMENT Adjustment 501 

ANXIETY Anxiety 5Q2 

ATTITUDE Attitude 503 

DECISION-MAK Decision-making 504 

D5FENSIVNESS Def enslveness 505 

FEAR FAILURE Fear of failure 506 

IfJDEPENDENCE Independence 507 

MATURITY Maturity 508 

MOOD Mood 509 

NERVS HABITS Nervous habits 510 

PERSONALNEED Bathroom, blowing nose, drink 511 

PRSNL CHRACT Personality characteristics * 512 

PRSNLTY TYPE Personality type 513 

POSSESSIONS Possessions 514 

RESPONSIBLTY Responsibility 515 

SELF-AWARNSS Self-awareness 516 

SELF-CONCEPT Self-concept 517 

SEX ATTITUDE Sex attitude . 518 

SHYNESS Shyness 519 



PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS AND ACTIVITY 

Abbreviation Pupil Behavior Name Numeric Code 

ACTIVTY LEVL Activity level 601 

ATTIRE Attire 602 

AUTO-EROTIC Auto-erotlc behavior 603 

EATING BEHAV Eating behavior 604 

FATIGUE Fatigue, 605 

HAxVDEDNESS Handedness 606 

HEARING Hearing 607 

HUNGER Hunger 608 

IMPLS CONTRL Impulse control 609 

MOTOR BEHAV Motor behavior 610 

NEURO FACTRS Neurological factors 611 

PHYS APPRNC Physical appearance 612 

RESTLESSNESS Restlessness 613 

SLEEP BEHAV Sleep behavior 614 

SUCKING BEH Sucking behavior 615 

TOILET BEHAV Toilet behavior 616 

VISION Vision 617 

VIS-MOT ORG Visual-motor organization 618 
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PUriL BEHAVIOR LEXICON (Cont'd ) 
HEALTH AND ILLNESS 



f 



Abbreviation 

ATTENDANCE 

HOSPITLIZATN 

ILLNESS 

INJURY 

MED HISTORY 

MED TREATMT 

MEDICATION 

PHYS COMPLNT 

PHYS CONDITN 



Pupil Behavior Name 

Attendance 
Hospitalization 
Illness 
Injury 

Medical history 
Medical treatment 
Medication 
Physical complaint 
Physical condition 



Numeric Code 

701 
702 
703 
704 
705 
• 7Q6 
707 
708 
709 



Abbreviation 

ADOPTION 
ALCOHOLISM 
EDUC HISTORY 
FAMLY BACKGD 
FAMLY CONCPT 
FAMLY DEATH 
FAMLY STUATN 
FMLY CNSTLTN 
FMLY RLTSHPS 
FOREIGN LANG 
MARTL SPRATN 
MARTL STATUS 
OCCUPATION 
OVER PROTCTN 
PARNT REQUEST 
PARNTL PRSSR 
RACE 

REJECTION 
SCHL SUPPORT 



FAMILY HISTORY AND CHARACTERISTICS 

Pupil Behavior Name 

Adoption 
Alcoholism 

Educational history r 

Family backgrourd 

Family concept 

Death In family 

Family situation 

Family constellation 

Family relationships 

Foreign language 

Marital separation 

Marital status 

Occupation 

Over protection 

Parent request 

Parental pressure 

Race 

Rejection 
School support 



Numeric Code 

SOL 
802 
803 
804 
805 
806 
807 
808 
809 
810 
811 
812 
813 
814 
815 
816 
817 
818 
819 



Abbreviation 

AID TEACHER 
OBSVR JUDGMNT 
REFERRAL 
SCHEDULING 



ADMINISTRATIVE-OTHER 

Pupil Behavior Name 

Helping the teacher 
Observer judgment 
Referral ' 
Scheduling 



Numeric Code 

901 
902 
903 
904 
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ANTE CEDENT TEACHER BEHAVIOR 



ELICITING •» 

9 \ 

Abbreviation Response Name Numeric Code 

ASKING Asking 101 

CALLSON Calls on student' 102 

REQUEST Request 103 

INSTRUCTING 

Abbreviation Response Name Numeric Code 

AFFECT Affect 204 

ANSWER Answering 205 

^ ASSIGN Assigning • 206 

BOARD Writing on board 207 

CHECK Checking 208 

CONCERN Concern 209 

CORRECT Correcting 210 

CRCULAT Circulating 211 

DEMONST * Demonstrating 212 

DICTATE Dictating 213 

DISCUSS Discussion leading 214 

DRILL Drilling 215 

EXPLAIN Explaining 216 

HELP Helping 217 

INFORM Information-glvlpg 218 

INSTGIV Instruction-giving 219 

INSTRCT Instructing 220 

LECTURE Lecturing 221 

MONITOR , Monitoring 222 

MOVESpN Moves on 223 

PRTIC\Pn. Participating as a student 224 

READ Tto Reading to 225 

REGORdX Recording scores 226 

ly^IEW \ Reviewing material 227 

.^SHARING N ' 228 

TALKTOP Talking to pupil 229 

TESTING Testing 230 

MANAGING 

Abbreviation Response Name Numeric Code 

ACADMNG Academic managing 331 

ANNOUNC 332 

ARRANGE Arranging room 33 3 

CLCNTRL Classroom controlling 334 

COLLECT Collecting materials 335 

DISTRIB Distributing materials 336 

INTRVEN Intervention 33 7 

MNAGMNT Management 338 

NONACAD Nonacademlc managing 339 

PREPRNG Preparing for instruction 340 

REMIND Reminding 341 

SEATING * Seating 342 

SUPRVIS Supervising 343 



I 

) 

• ANTECEDENT TEACHER BEHAVIOR (Cont'd) 



POSITIVE RESPONSE 



Abbreviation 

ENCRGMT 
PERMITS 

posf^:ed 

PRAISE 
REWARD 
PHYS RE 



Response Name 

Encouragement 
Permits 

Positive feedback 

Praise 

Reward 

Physical reward 



Numeric Code 

444 
445 
446 
447 
448 
449 



NEUTRAL RESPONSE 



Aljferevlatlon 

IGNORE, 

NOFEED 

RECGNIZ 

REDRECT 

QUIET 

WAITING 



Response Name 

Ignoring 

No feedback 

Recognizing 

Redirection 

Quieting 

Waiting 



Numeric Code 

550 
551 
552 
553 
554 
555 



NEGATIVE RESPONSE 



Abbreviation 

CRTICSM 
DISCPLN 
NEGFEED 
RPRIMND 
WARNING 



Response Name 

Criticisnj^ 
Dlsclpllnie 
Negative feedback 
Reprimand 
Warning 



Numeric Code 

65/ 

657 

658 

659 

660 



MISCELLANEOUS 



Abbreviation 

AT DESK 

EQUIP 

OUTROOM 

TALKTOA 

TRANS 



Response Name 

At desk working 
Runlng equipment 
Out of room. 
Talking to adult 
Transitional 



Numeric Code 

761 
762 
763 
764 
765 
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TEACHER RESPONSE LEXICON 



INSTRUCTING 



Abbreviation 

ANSWER 
ASKING 
ASSIGN. 
CALLSON 
CHECK 
CORRECT 
EXPLAIN 
.HELP 
INSTGIV 
INSTRCT 
MOVESON 
RECORD 



Response Name 

Answering 

Asking 

Assigning 

Calls on student 

Checking 

Correcting 

Explaining 

Helping 

instruction giving 
Instructing 
Moves on 
Recording scores 



Numeric Cod e 

101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
11.0 
111 
112 



POSITIVE 



Abbreviation 



Response Name 



Numeric Code 



ENCRGMT 

PERMITS 

PHYS RE 

POSFEED 

PRAISE 

REWARD 



Encouragement 
Permits 

Physical reward 
Positive feedback 
Praise 
Reward 



I. , 



213 
214 
23 5 
216 
217 
218 



NEUTRAL 



Abbreviation 



Response Name 



Numeric Code 



LOOKSAT 
NOFEED 
NONE 
RECGNI2 



No feedback 
None 

Recognizing 



319 
320 
321 
322 



NEGATIVE 



Abbreviacion 



Response Name 



Nui-n-^ric Code 



CRTICSM 
NEGFEED 
REFUSES 
WARNING 



Criticism 
Negative feedback 
Refuses 
Warning 



423 
424 
425 
426 
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TEACHER RK.VPONSE LEXICON (Cont'd) 



MANAGING 



Abbreviation 

DISCPLN 

IGNORE ' 

INTRVEN 

ffEDIATN 

flNAGMNT 

PrtYSPUN 

REDRECT 

REMIND 

RPRIMND 

SEATING 



Response Name 

^ Discipline 
Ignorinis 
Intervention. 
Mediation 
Management 
Physical punishment. 
Redirection 
Reminding students 
Reprimand 
Seating 



Numeric Codfe 

527 
528 
529 

530 
531 
532 
533 
534 
535 
536 



RESPONSES TO PUPIL FEELINGS 



Abbreviation 

ACCEPT 

INHIBIT 

LAUGH 



Response Name 
Acceptance 

Inhibition of communication 



Numeric Code 

637 
638 
639 



ATTITUDES 



Abbreviation 

AFFECT 

CHANGE 

COMPLNT 

CONCERN 

CONFDNC 

DEFEAT 

DSAPPNT 

INFORM 

JUDGMNT 

REQUEST 

RESIST 



Response Name 

Affect 

Change 

Complaint 

Concern 

Confidence 

Defeat 

Disappointment 

Information-giving 

Judgment 

Request 

Resistance 



740 
74L 
742 
743 
744 
745 
746 
747 
748 
749 
750 



This type of teacher response may occur without an associated pupil behavior; 
th^ is, these names define responses to on-going patterns of student behavior 
w)A.ch may not be observed during the actual observation period. 
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TEACHER ACTIVITY LEXICON 

t 

INSTRUCTING 

Abbreviation Activity I«ame • • Numeric Code 

ANNOUNC 101 

ANSWER Answering questions 102 

AROtJND * Around 103 

ASKING Asking questions 104 

BOARD Writing on board 105 

CALLSON Asking student to desk 

CHECK Checking work 107 

CORRECT Correcting work 108 

CRCULAT Circulating . 109 

DEMONST Demonstrating ^ HO 

DICTATE Dictating HI 

DISCUSS ^ Discussion leading 112 

DRILL Drilling 113 

EQUIP Running equipment 114 

EXPLAIN Explaining 115 

HELP Helping 116 

INSTGIV Instruction giving H7 

INSTRCT Instructing . 118 

LECTURE Lecturing 119 

LISTEN Listening 120 

MONITOR Monitoring 121 

PRTICIP Participating as a student 122 

READ TO Reading to 123 

SUPRVIS Supervising 124 

TALKTOP Talking to pupil 125 

TESTING Testing 126 



MANAGING 

Abbreviation Activity Name Numeric Code 

ACADMNG Academic managing 227 

ARRANGE Arranging room 228 

ASSIGN Assigning 229 

COLLECT Collecting materials 230 

DISTRIB Distributing materials 231 

NONACAD Nonacademic managing 2 32 

PREPRNG Preparing for Instruction 233 

REMIND Reminding 234 

REVIEW Reviewing material 235 
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TEACHER ACTIVITY UpXICON (Cont'd) 



CONTROLLING 



Abbreviation 

CLCNTRL 

DISCPLN 

RPRIMND 

QUIET 

WAITING 



Activity Name 

Classroom controlling 

Disciplining 

Reprimanding students 

Quieting 

Waiting 



Numeric Code 

336 
337 . 
338 
339 
340 



MISCELLANOUS 



Abbreviation 

AT DESK 

OUTROOM 

READING 

RECORD 

TALKTOA 

TRANS 



Activity Name 

At desk working 

Out of room 

Silent reading at desk 

Recording scores 

Talking to adult 

Transitional 



Numeric Code 

441 
442 
443 
444 
443 
446 
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PUPIL ACTIV I TY LEXICON 



LANGUAGE AKTS ACTIVITIES 



Abbreviation 


Activity Name 


Numeric Code 


Ct^ITE 


Creative writing 


101 


DCTIONRY 


Dictionary skills 


102 


DICTATN 


Dictation 


103 


ENGLISH 


English 


104 


GRAMMAR 


Grammar 


105 


LANG ART 




106 


ORALREAD 


Oral reading 


107 


OUTLINE 


English outline 


108 


PEN 


Penmanship 


109 


PHONICS 


Phonics 


110 


POETRY 


Poetry 


111 


PUNCT 


Punctuation 


112 


READING 


Reading 


113 


READCOMP 


Reading comprehension 


114 


READGAME 


Reading game 


115 


READWORK 


Reading worksheet or 






workbook 


116 


REC bi:ad 


Recreational reading 


117 


REDINSS 


Readiness activities 


118 


SLT READ 


Assigned silent reading 


119 


SPELL 


Spelling 


120 


SPELLING 


Spelling 


121 


SPELLWRK 


Spelling worksheet or 






workbook 


122 


SYLLABL 


Syllabification 


123 


VOCAB 


Word meaning 


124 


WRITING 


Assigned writing 


125 



ACADEMIC ACTIVITIES 
(Other than language arts and mathematics) 



Abbreviation 


Activity Nane 


Numeric Code 


ANTHRO 


Anthropology 


201 


ART 


Art 


202 


BOOK RPT 


Book report 


203 


COLORS 


Colors 


204 


COMCATN 


Communications, role playing 


205 


DRAMA 


Drama, play 


206 


ECOLOGY 


Ecology 


207 


EVENTS 


Current events 


208 


FILM 


Film strip, movie 


209 


FOOD 


Food study 


210 


FOR LANG 


Foreign language 


211 


GEOG 


Geosraphy 


212 


HEALTH 


Health 


213 


MiVPS 


Maps 


214 


OFFCMACH 


Office machines 


215 


OR.\L RPT 




216 


PHYS ED 


Physical education 


217 


READER 


Weekly reader 


218 


SCIENCE 


Science 


219 


SFLVPES 


Shapes and forms 


:'.20 


SOC STUD 


Social studias 


221 
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PUPIL ACTIVITY LEXICON (Cont'd) 



MATHEMATICS ACTIVITIES 



Abbreviation 

ADD 
ADDSUB 
DECIM 
DIV 

FACTOR 

FRACT 

GEOM 

GRAPH 

MATH 

MATHGAME 
MATHTEST 
MATHWORK 

MEASURE 

MONEY 

MULT 

MULTDIV 

PERCENT 

RELATS 

STAT 

SUB 

TIME 

WORDPROB 



Abbreviation 

BLOCKS 

BODY MOV 

CLAP 

CLAY 

COLOR 

COOK 

CRAFTS 

DANCE 

FREEPLAY 

FREETIME 

G/\MES 

MARCH 

MUSIC 

PAINT 

PIJ\Y HSE 

RECORDS 

RHYTHM 

SING 

SPEECH 

STORY 

TELLSTRY 



Activity Name 
Addition 

Addition and subtraction 

Decimals 

Division 

Factoring 

Fractions 

Geometry 

Graphing 

Mathematics 

Mathematics game 

Mathematics worksheet, 

workbook 
Measurement 
Money 

Multiplication 

Multiplication and division 

Percent, ratio, probability 

Relationships 

Statistics (mean, median) 

Subtraction 

Time 

Word problems 
SKILL DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES 

Activity Name 
Blocks 

Body movement 

Clapping 

Clay 

Coloring 

Cooking 

Grafts ■ 

Dancing 

Freeplay 

Freetime 

Games 

Marching 

Music 

Painting 

Playing house 

Records 

Rhythm 

Singing 

Speech 

Story 

Tell-a-story 



Numeric Code 

301 
302 
303 
304 
305 
306 
307 
308 
309 
310 
311 

312 
313 
314 
315 
316 
317 
318 
319 
320 
321 
322 



Numeric Code 

401 
402 
403 
404 

405 
406 
407 
408 
409 
410 
411 
612 
413 
414 
415 
416 
417 
418 
4 19 
420 
4i,l 
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PUPIL ACTIVITY LEXICON (Cont'd) 
TR.\NSITIONAL ACTIVITIliiS 



Abbreviation Activity Name Numeric Code 

CLEAN UP Clean up 501 

END DAY End of the day 502 

LINE UP Line up 503 

QUIET Quiet 504 

REST Rest 505 

SNACK Snack, milk- time 506 

TRANS Transitional 507 

OPENING ACTIVITIES 

Abbreviation Activity Name Numeric Code 

' PLEDGE Pledge 601 

ROLL Roll-call 602 

OPENING Beginning of day activities 603 

SHARING Sharing 604 



MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES 

Abbreviation Activity Name Numeric Code 

ADMIN Filling out administrative forms 701 

ANNOUNC Listening to announcements 702 

ASSEMBLY Assembly 703 

AWARDS 704 

CAT TEST 705 

CONFRNC Conference 706 

DISCUSS Discussion 707 

DRILL Fire drill, disaster drill 708 

FIELDTRi* 709 

HO^tEROOM 710 

INDSTUDY Independent study 711 

LIBRARY Library 712 

LUNCH Lunch 713 

PARTY Party 714 

RECESS Recess 715 

SCORE Keeping score 716 

TEST 717 
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Year Two Observation Sheets and Scheduling Calendar 
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TMclMr 



Crony CoMtMt 
Co4% C^fnt lima '^im^ 



AfPUt ObMrvatioo ¥jvm 



1 0 



Anta. TMclMr 
Mwvlari 



PSIS. 



UJ 



Ttachor TMclMr 

lu|lOK[lloii.m[»0-|»0,|wiHi. MA I To K I Mo- m| ♦Q- 



Ants. Pupil 
Bohaviori 








of IVMtl 










Oth« Pupil ~— ^ " — — ■ ■ ' — — _ 



TMcbor 

ActWityt 



Croup ContoBt 
Codo CooUBt Siio Ti— 



Pupil 
Activity; 
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■ C 



Obaarvd Puptl 



Anco. Toochor 
■ohoviori 



Anto. Pupil 
Bohaviori 



Doocrip. 
of EvonCi 



Toi^rh^r 



Oth«r Pupil 
fcooponao ; 



AntocodoaC 

Toachor Tooclior 

■ohavior AtttocoJont PupU iohovior g^nt iooooooo Othor Pupil toopoooo 



[noiio iU I i C I I iioiio MA [ ♦ 0 > I ♦ o" [ iioi>riiA [iCxIiio^ollAl^O^- 



BEST UUPy AVAILABLE 



T28 



Observer 



Teacher Observed 



Da tr>Ob served 




School 



OBSERVER DAILY LOG 



Cycle 



-Periods- Duration 
Observing Tiwes # Minutes Subject(s) 



Boys Observed Girls Observed 



X Home- 
Room 



Observat ion 
Page i s 



Coinr.ients 



TOTAL 



JW)![S Hawe ID Code Race Description GIRLS Name ID Code Race Description 



Target I T -rget 1 

T«iget 2 Target 2 

Target 3 Target 3 

Alternnte "Alternate 

Other Roy I '_ ~_~ other Girl f 

Other Boy 2 ^Other Girl 2* 

Hoy 3 ^Olher Girl 3" 

O. i.er Boy <• - ^ - - ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^_ 
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MARCH 



2 



16 



23 



ETS-NIE Scudy of Classroom Interaction 
Proposed Schedule 



30 
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TUESDAY 



10 



17 OBSERVATION 
T>62 (3)-Hecl«scek 
T-57 (3)-Alvsres 
T-59 (4)-kuBao 
T-58 (4)-Po»ykal 
ALT: T-61 <«) 

T-60 («) 



24 



OBSERVATION 



T-63 (A)-Rus80 
T-62 (4) -Alvarez 
T-53 (4)- 
Ponykal 
T-54 (4)-Haciaszek 
ALT: «T-51 (4) 
•T-52 (4) 



WEWESPAY 



4 OBSERVATION 
T-57 (2)-Alvares 



11 OBSERVATION 

T-53 (3)-Rusao 
T-54 (3)-MaclasKek 
T-61 (3)-Alvares 
T-60 (3)-PoaykAl 
ALT: T-57 (3) 
T-56 (3) 



T — 

18 



31 



25 OBSERVATION 
T-61 (4)-»tacla8zek 
T-60 (4)-Russo 
T-51 (4)-PoMykal 
T-52 (4)-Alvare« 
ALT: T-64 (5) 
T-53 



<5) 



THURSDAY 



5 OBSERVATION 

T-63 (3)-Po»ykal 
T-64 (3)-Ru880 
T-5B (3)-Maclaszek 
T-59 (3)-Alvarex 
ALT: T-62 (3) 
T-55 (3) 



12 OBSERVATION 
T-56 (3)-Poaykal' 
T-55 (3)-Ru880 
T-51 (3)-Alvaras 

T-52 (3)-Macla8s»k 
ALT: T-59 (4) 
T-58 (4) 



19 OBSERVATION 
T-56 (4)-Alvaraz 
T-55 (4)-PoBykal 

T-57 (4)-RuBS0 
T-64 (4)-Macla8sak 
ALT: T-63 (4) 
T-54 (4) 



26 
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BEST CO PT AVA I LAB LE"' 



FRIDAY 



13 



20 



27 



NOTE: The number In 
parentheses following 
a teacher's name referi 
to the number of times 
he or ^he has been 
observed. 
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Frequencies of Pupil Behavior Events for Original Lexicon Terms and Aggregated 
Frequencies for Newly Created Composite Event Terms 









Haw 






AoOfOOtl^ A/I 

nggr egau ea 


uiiu iiaii^cQ LFr ig 1 na i or 


c3 n 1 • A n /> IT 

r requcncy 


uriginai Lexicon lerm 


O L 


KSw 


i^omposiue rupii 


or uriginai 


used to compose the 


Xivenc 


r r equency 


event xerms 


Lexicon 


Compos It e Terms 








Term 






k 1 1A7 

• 1 j*f # 


Acaoemic rer lormance 


1 1 7 


Academic Performance 








o 

z 


oenerai Knowledge 










Intellectual Functioning 


Ability 






8 


Listening Comprehension 


and 








Number Concepts 


Academic 






7 


Phonic Skill 


r c ri. u K mane c 








Keaoing v^omprenension 










Reading Vocabulary 










Vocabulary 






uuii vc r ^tsiiL ruduu u 1 un 




« 




L 1 


Divergent Product ion 








iUo 


Oral Reading 








Jo 


Attention Span 








9 A A A 
ZDuD 


At tent iveness 








40 


Cheat ing 








40 


Copying 


* 








i/ircCLiun roii o w i n g 






Or ient at ion 


75 


Diversionary Tactics 






to 


2723 


Engagement 






Inst ruct ion 


163 


Sgress 








1597 


Part icipat ion 








805 


Quest ionlng 








291 


Sitting Behavior 








178 


Pupil Help 








179 


Pupi 1 Request 







13 ■'i 









Raw 






Cat ^fforv 


Aser esa t ed 


Unchanged Original or 


Frequency 


Original Lexicon Term 




of 


Raw 


Composite Pupil 


of Original 


Used to Compose the 




Event 


Frequency 


Event Terms 


Lexicon 


Composite Terms 










Term 








2382 


Talking 


2367 


Talking 








15 


Speaking 






63 


Volunteering 






- 


Orient At ion 


106 


Wandering 








to 


64 


Withdrawal 








Instruct ion 


2117 


Work Habits 








(Cont'd, ) 


35 


Calls On * 










232 


Finished * 










42 


No response ^ 










323 


Prepare * 










276 


Waiting * 










70 


Aggression 


55 


Aggression 










14 


Fighting 










1 


Anti^-social Behavior 






200 


At tent ion Gett ing 












Behavior 










38 


Compet it ion 


37 


Compet it ion 










1 


Rivalry 




Interact i ons 


43 


Controlling Behavior 










250 


Cooperat i on 










175 


Disruptive Conduct 










65 


Meddling 










92 


Teasing 


78 


Teasing 


• 






14 


Mimicking 






51 


Physical Contact 










42 


Reassurance 










122 


Soc ial relat ionships 










26 


Tattling 
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Raw 




Category 


Aggregated 


Unchanged Original or 


Frequency 


Original Lexicon Tenc 


of 


Raw 


Composite Pupil 
• • 


of Original 


Used to Compose the 


Event 


Frequency 


Event Terms 


Lexicon 


Composite Terms 








Term 






38 


Argue * 


• 


• 




33 


Borrows * 






Interact ions 


262 


Laugh * 






(Cont*d.) 


516 


Looks at * 








21 


Positive feedback * 








94 


Pupil Listen * 




• 




52 


Pupil Request ^ 








618 


Sharing * 








342 


Whispering * 








491 


Affect 








32 


Anger 








30 


Bizarre Behavior 








63 


Complaining 


< 






365 


Conduct 








70 


Anxiety 


5 


Crying 








16 


Frustration 








4 


Anxiety 








5 


Defensiveness 


Affect i ve 






8 


Fear of Failure 


Behav i or 






7 


Independence (Neg« ) 








17 


Self Concept (Neg.) 








8 


Shyness 




24 


Inde Dendence 


7 


Independence (Po6 • ) 








17 


Self Conceot (Pos.) 




76 


Enthus i asm 








79 


^ * ©8 ^ * "8 








12 


Negative Affect 


8 


Sulking 








2 


Hurt Feeling 








1 


Tantrum 








1 


Whining 


* New Lexicon 


Term 
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Raw 

Category Aggregated Unchanged Original or Frequency Original Lexicon Term 

of Raw Composite Pupil of Original Used to Compose the 

Event Frequency Event Terms Lexicon Compr^site Terms 

Term 



39 Impertinence 

/ 462 Responsiveness 

Affective 40 Yelling 

Behavior 100 Face * 

(Contrd.) 468 Play * 

107 Stops Behavior * 



Other 



437 



28 



27 



133 
184 
204 



Nervous Habits 



Possessions 
Fatigue 

Physical Appearance 

Schedul ing 
Personal Need 
Aid Teacher * 



287 
56 
94 

67 
3 
10 
17 



201 
3 



Nervous Habits 

Sucking 

Restlessness 

Fatigue 

Sleep Behavior 
Physical Appearance 
At V ire 



Aid Teacher * 
Score 




* New Lexicon Term 
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Infrequent or Nonoccuring APPLE Pupil 
Behavior Lexicon Terms 



Infrequently Occurring 
Event Terms 



R«w Frequency 
of Occurence 



Nonoccuring Event Terms 



Handedness 
Motor-Behavior 
Punctuality 
II Ires s 

Physical Complaint 

Resposibility 

Visual-Motor Organization 

Interests 

Activity Level 

Attendance 

Medical Treatment 

Sexual Behavior 

Fantasy 

Attitude 

Decision Making 

Self-Awareness 

Sex Attitude 

Conformity 

Eating Behavior 

Hunger 

Family Background 
Family Situation 
Parent Request 



19 
18 
6 
6 
6 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
2 



Maturity 
Mood 

Adjustment 

Memory 

Aptitude 

Shapes & Forms 

Personality Characteristics 

Personality Type 

Auto-Erotic Behavior /-^ 

Hearing 

Impulse Control 
Neurological Factors 
Toilet Behavior 
Vision 

Hospitalisation 
Medical History 
Medication 
Adoption 
Alcoholism 
Educational History 
Family Concept 
Family Death 
Family Constellation 
Family Relationships 
Foreign Language 
Marital Separation 
Marital Status 
Occupation 
Over Protection 
Parental Pressure 
Race 

Rejection 
School Support 
Observer Judgement 
Re ferral 
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Appendix F 

Preliminary Frequencies and Relative Frequencies 
for the Twenty Most Frequently Occurring Context Codes 



liO 



t 



PrtlitBinary Frcqutnciea and Relative Frequencies (Percentages) 
for the TVenty Most Frequently Occuring Context Codes 



Context 
Code 



Absolute 
Frequency 



Relative 
Frequency* 
(Percentage) 



Explanation of Context Code 



TCCC 



9,463 



40.22 



Teacher is leading the whole class. 
Whole class is working in same subject matter area. 
Whole class has same assignment. 
Class is functioning as a unit, including observed 
j^ndent • 



ICCI 



5,341 



22.70 



ICG I 



1,539 



6.54 



IGGI 



843 



3.58 



TCGX 



710 



3.02 



UCCC 



572 



2.45 



ICCC 



496 



2.01 



Wot independent of adult leadership. 

Ever^ student in the class is working in the same 

subject matter area. 
Whole class has the same assignment. 
The observed student is working independently 6f 

anyone else. 

Work is independent of adult leadership. 

Every student in the class io working in the same 

subject matter area. 
Different groups have different assignments. 
The observed student is working independently of 

anyone else. f 

Observed student is working indpendently of 

teacher's leadership. 
Observed student is working in the same subject 

matter area as several other students. ' 
Each group in the class has a different assignment. 
Observed student is working alone. 

Teacher is leading the whole class. 
Whole class is working in same subject matter area. 
Each group in the class has a different assignment. 
The target student is in a mixed or cross sex group 
(pairs are groups). 

Teacher(s) other than the homeroom teacher are in 
charge. 

Whole class is working in same subject matter area. 

Whole class is doing same activity. 

Class is working together as a unit. 

Observed student is working independently of 

teacher * s leadership. 
Whole class is working in same subject matter area. 
Whole class has same assignment. 

Class is functioning as a unit, including observed 
student. 



Total number of events across all context codes was 23,526. 
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Preliminary FrequencieB and Relative Frequencies (Percentages) 
for the Twenty Most Frequently Occuring Context Codes (contJ 



Context 
Code 



Absolute 
Frequency 



Relative 
Frequency* 
(Percentage) 



TCCI 



486 



2.07 



ICII 



476 



2.02 



Explanation of Context Code 



Teacher is leading the whole class. 

vniole class is working in same subject matter area. 

Whole class has same assignment. 

Observed student is working alone. 

Observed student is working independently of 

teacher *s leadership. 
Whole class is working in same subject matter area. 
Observed student's assignment is unique. 
Observed student is working alone. 



IIII 



281 



1.19 



TGGX 



281 



1.19 



IICI 



273 



1.16 



ICGX 



239 



1.02 



ICG I 



209 



.89 



Observed student is working independently of 

teacher's leadership. 
His/her subject matter is different from anyone 

else in class. ^ 
His/her assignment is therefore different. 
Observed student is working alone » 

Teacher is working with observed student. 

Observed student is working in the same subject 
matter area as several other students. 

Each group in the class has a different assign- 
ment. 

The target student is in a mixed or cross sex 
group (pairs are groups). 

Observed student is working independently of 

teacher * s leadership. 
His/her subject matter is different from anyone 

else^s in class. 
Whole class has the same assignment. 
The observed student is working independently of 

anyone else. 

Work is independent of adult leadership. 
Every student in the class is working in the 

same subject matter area. 
Different groups have different assignments. 
The target student is in a mixed sex group or 

pair . 

The teacher is leading a group of which the 

observed student is a member. 
Class is working in same subject area. 
Each group in the class has a different assignment. 
Observed student is working alone. 
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Preliminary Frequencieis and Relative Frequencies (Percentages) 
for the Twenty Moat Frequently Occuring Context Codes (contt) 



Context 
Code 



Absolute 
Frequency 



Relative 
Frequency* 
.(Percentage) 



Explanation of Context Code 



SCCC 



133 



.57 



A substitute is leading the whole class. 

Whole class is working in same subject matter area. 

Whole class has same assignment. 

Class is functioning as a uniti including observed 
student . 



ICGB 



128 



.54 



ACCC 



126 



.54 



Observed student is working independently of 

teacher * 8 leadership. 
Whole class is working in same subject matter area. 
Each group in the class has a different assignment. 
Observed student is part of a group of boys that 

are working together. 

Another adult (aidei principal, etc.) is leading 

the whole class . 
Whole class is working in same subject matter area. 
Whole class has same assignment. 

Class is functioning as a unit, including observed 
student. 



TCGG 



120 



.51 



ICGG 



115 



.49 



IIGI 



110 



• 47 



The teacher is leading a group of which the 

observed student is a member. 
Class is working in same subject area. 
Each group in the class has a different assignment. 
Observed student is part of a group of girls that 

are working together. 

Observed student is working independently of 

teacher* s leadership. 
Class is working in same subject area. 
Each group in the class has a different assignment. 
Observed student is part of a group of givls that 

are working together. 

Observed student is working independently of 

teacher * s leadet ship . 
His/her subject matter is different. 
Each group in the class has a different assignment. 
Observed student is working alone. 
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Appendix G 

Student Descriptive Questionnaire and Instructions 
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CLASS ROSTER AMD STUDENT DESCRIPTIVE QUESTIONNAIRE 1 



TEACHER* Circle one nuaber 



01 B 
02 C 
Ob 0 
08 G 
09 G 
10 L 



12 H 
15 T 
31 P 
53 U 
54 R 
56 W 



58 B 
59 S 
60 B 
62 T 
63 R, 
64 N 



SCHOOL * Circle one number 



01 F 
02 M 
03 N 



51 B 

52 R. 
53 ^ 



54 P 
55 C 
56 S 



To the Teacher: 

The following Inforaetlon will be used for analytic purposes* Please supply 
the following Inforaatlon for each child in your hoaerooa class. PLEASE PRINT 



2. Nickname of child. If any. 

3. Grade: Circle one number. 

3 - Third 
4 - Fourth 
5 - Fifth 
0 - Sixth 

4. Sex: Circle one number. 

1 - Male 
2 " Female 

5. Kaclal or ethnic group: Circle one number. 

1 " American Indian or Alaskan native 
2 ■ Black or Afro-American or Negro 
3 • Mexican-American or Chlcano 
4 - Oriental or Asian-American or Pacific Islander 
^ " Puerto Rlcan 
b " White or Caucasian 
7 - Multi-ethnic 

b - Other, please sped fy 



* names deleted to preserve anonymity 



Name 




(Last) 



office 
use only) 
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6. Doas this child spaak English as wsll as nost of the other children In his 
or her class? Circle one nuaber*. 



2 ■ Yes, bilingual English and another language 
3 ■ No, please e^laln ^ 

7. What Is this child's reading level. In coaparlson with the other children In 
his or her honeroooi class? Circle one number. 

1 - One of the seven best readers In his or her hoaerooa 
2 - An average reader 
3 - One of the seven least able readers 



Note: In making this JudpMnt, you may wish to refer to your class roster* 
Any student who Is neither one of the. top readers nor one of the 
least able««ecders Is to be considered "Average." 



Please return this survey to the ETS research representative, Abigail Harris 
or Meredith Stone, in the enclosed envelope as per the instructions In the 
cover letter. Thank you. 



1 - lea, monolingual English 



o 
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Inttruetlont for Conplttlng Class Rotter and 
Student Descriptive /Questionnaire 2 



Please review this class roster for completeness and acxuracy* 

o Delete the names of children no longer In your homeroom class 

o Add the names of children nev to your homeroom class 

o Check the spelling of your students' names and nicknames and make 
necessary corrections 

o Check the correctness of the students' grade » 8ex» ethnicity and 
language usage code» using the following key: y 

Grade (GRADE) 

3 - Third 
4 ■ Fourth 
5 - Fifth 
6 « Sixth 

Sex (SEX) 

1 - Male 
2 - Female 

Racial or ethnic group (ETHNICITY) 

1 ■ American Indian or Alaskan native 
2 ■ Black or Afro-American or Negro 
3 ■ Mexlcan-^Amerlcan or Chlcano 
4 •> Oriental or Asian-American or Pacific Islander 
5 ■ Puerto Rlcan 
6 » White or Caucasian 
7 « Multl-cthnlc 
8 ■ Other^ please specify 

English language proficiency (LANGUAGE) 

1 » Monolingual English 
2 ■ Blllngual-Engllsh and another language 
3 - Other 



Please complete the student descriptive questionnaire as follows: 

HANDICAP - .iSse circle PHY, EMOT and/or ED, as appropriate to indicate which 
) ^V'ren In your class have a physlcali emotional or educational 
handicap* Use the following criteria as a guideline for identify- 
ing those that should be designated. Also, please explain briefly 
the nature/extent of the handicapping conditlon(8) on the back of 
the roster for your class . 
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pyiY: - Indicate any children who have a physical handicap that Interferes 
with regular comiminlcatlon and/or nobility in the classroom or 
that would require special administration procedures for assessment 
materials such as those that were used last year for this project. 

EMOT: - Indicate any children whose emotional maturity and/or social 

sensitivity inhlblta their effective participation in. the classroom. 

ED; - Indicate those cbUdren who have been classified as educationally 
handicapped (according to Public Law 94 142) and are pulled out 
of class regularly for special instruction* 

LUNCH PROGRAM - Please cirda TL. PART. NO or DK. as appropriate, to indicate for 
LUNCH PROGRAM ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^^ participation in a subsidized 

school program: 

TL - total subsidy 
PARI • partial subsidy 
NO - no participation 
DK - don't know . 



BIRTHDATE - Indicate each^chlld's birth date __ __ 



X Time - Indicate the approximate percentage of class time weekly that you are 
responsible for Instructing this child? 

Reading - Circle the "R" in this column after the name of each child in your 
reading class* 

Math - Circle the ''M" in this column after the name of each child in your math 
class* 
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Classroom Activities Questionnaire and Instructions 



CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES QUESTIONNAIRE 
ADMINISTRATION MANUAL > 

To NIE-ETS SECI Survey Administrators: 

This administration manual Is provided for your convenience and to Insure 
standard administration conditions at all research sites. Please follow It 
carefully. 

INSTRUCTIONS 
Before you begin, please be certain that: 

1. The children are seated with space between their desks. 

2. All of the children can hear you. 

3. Each child has a number 2 pencil. 

This questionnaire is divided into two sections. Part I covers questions 
1-36; Part II covers questions 39-75. 

It Is recommended that the quei^tionnalre be administered In two sessions 
on the same day. Collect answer sheets and questionnaire books at the end 
of the first section. Then distribute the materials needed for the second 
section after a recess of at least five minutes* 

It Is Important that there be as few distractions as possible during the 
testing session in order that students may give their full attention to 
answering the questions. Because this is not a reading test, you are to read 
the questions to students who request help with reading. 

In the following paragraphs ^ instructions that are to be read aloud to 
students are printed in CAPITALS. Instructions printed in regular type are 
Intended only for the test administrator. 

I^hen the students are seated and after you have made introductory remarks, 
say: I WILL HAND OUT THE TESTING MATERIALS. DO NOT OPEN YOUR QUESTIONNAIRE 
BOOK OR TURN IT OVER UNTIL YOU ARE TOLD TO DO SO. 

Distribute answer sheets, pencils if needed, and questionnaire books to each 
student according to the preprinted label on the book* 

Then say: BE CAREFUL HOW YOU HANDLE THE ANSWER SHEET. DO NOT FOLD IT OR 
BEND THE CORNERS. KEEP IT AS CLEAN AS POSSIBLE. MAKE NO MARKS ON IT UNTIL 
I TELL YOU TO. 
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Have students check to see If chelr name Is printed on the label attached 
to the front of the questionnaire book. Any student who does not have a 
questionnaire with a preprinted label should be given one of the extra books. 
They should vr.lce or print their name on the outside of the book. 

Instruct the students to turn their answer sheets so that the Identiilcation 
area is properly positioned* Denonatrate. Have students print or ^JTite the 
necessary Identification on their answer sheets: name, school name, city, 
and date. When this has been done, ask the students to print either their 
last name or the first twelve letters of their last name in the boxes below 
the word •'last" —one letter in each box. Ask them to print their first 
name or the first six letters of their first name in the boxes below 
the word "first"- 

The students are then to grid their names in the machine- 
readable columns below the letters they have printed. To help chem do this, 
tell them to look at the first letter of their last nanie and to find the 
same letter in the column below it. Then, when they have found the ldtcer» 
to blacken the oval space containing it. This procedure is followed for 
each column below each box containing a letter. 



When the students have gridded their names, they are co print 
their identifying code number in the six boxes over the nachine-readable 
columns directly to the left of their name. Their identifying code number 
may be found on tha pre-printed label on the questionnaire book. Have the 
students print the first number of their code directly under the arrow 
and complete the code—one number in each box. Then rhey are to grid cheir 
code in the same manner — that is, by looking at the nunber in the box and 
blackening the corresponding oval. 

When the identifying information has been properly gridded, say: RELAi) THE 
DIRECTIONS ON THE FRONT COVER OF THE TEST BOOK WHILE I RL\D THEM AI.CUT3. 

Read aloud the general directions from the cover of the test book. Then 
say: A.RZ THZRZ ANY QUESTIONS? 

Answer any legicimate questions and proceed. Say: OPEN YCLTl TIST 200K TO 
THE PAGE •-'HERE THE DIRECTIONS FOR THE QUESTIONTrAIRE A?.E .-CrD FOLD YCU?v 3CCK 
BACK SO THAT ONL*/ IKE DIR£CTIONS AND EXAMPLES SHOW - LIKE THIS, 

Demonstrate by holding your book folded in the correct vav. Say: ?.L\D 
THE DIRECTIONS SILZ21TLY WHILE I READ THEM ALOUD. 

Read the direction and discuss the exampleCs) as necessarv. Then ask: 
ARE THERE ANY QUESTIONS? 

Answer any legitinate questions. Stay vlthin the meaning and» as far as 
possible, the exact wording of the printed directions. 

When the questions are answered, instruct the students co curri their an.sver 
sheets so that the number on the answer sheet corresponding zo the :\:asz:.cv.s 
in the book are in a vercical position. Demonstrate. 
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Then say: BE SURE THAT THE NUMBER OF THE ROW ON THE ANSWER SHEET IS THE 
SAME AS THE NUMBER OF THE QUESTION YOU ARE ANSWERING BEFORE YOU MAKE AN 
ANSWER. IF YOU SKIP AN ITEM IN THE QUESTIONNAIRE, REMEMBER TO SKIP THE 
ANSWER ROW FOR THE ITEM ON YOUR ANSWER SHEET. WHEN YOU HAVE ANSWERED 
QUESTION 38, STOP AS INSTRUCTED IN THE BOOKLET. YOU MAY GO BACK AND CHECK 
YOUR ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN PART ONE. DO NOT BEGIN PART TWO UNTIL YOU ARE 
TOLD TO DO SO. YOU WILL HAVE 20 MINUTES TO ANSWER THE" QUESTIONS IN PART 
ONE. IF YOU CANNOT READ A WORD ON THE QUESTIONNAIRE, PLEASE RAISE YOUR HAND 
AND I WILL COME AND READ IT TO YOU. TURN TO THE FIRST QUESTION. BEGIN. 

During the administration, you should move quietly about the room to see that 
each student is working on the proper page of his or her book and that he or 
she is marking his or her answers correctly in the proper area of the answer 
sheet. Be sure to watch for children's hands raised. This is not a reading 
test! 

At the end of 20 minutes, say: STOP, EVEN IF YOU ARE NOT FINISHED YOU MUST 
LAY DOWN YOUR PENCIL. PLACE YOUR ANSWER SHEET ON TOP OF THE PAGE YOU JUST 
FINISHED IN THE QUESTIONNAIRE BOOK. THEN CLOSE YOUR BOOK. 

Collect answer sheets and test books and write down for the record a 
description of any unexpected variations from the normal testing procedure 
that may have occurred. Give the students a recess of at least five minutes. 

AAA 

When the students have returned to their desks, pass out the questionnaire 
books with the answer sheets inside. Make sure that each student has has 
or her questionnaire book. 

Then say: NOW YOU ARE GOING TO COMPLETE PART TWO OF THIS QUESTIONNAIRE. 
DO NOT OPEN YOUR QUESTIONNAIRE BOOK OR TURN IT OVER UNTIL YOU ARE TOLD 
TO DO SO. PLACE THE BOOK ON YOUR DESK SO THAT YOU CAN READ THE COVER. CHECK- 
TO MAKE SURE YOU HAVE THE BOOK WITH YOUR NAME ON IT. DOES ANYONE HAVE A BOOK 
WITH SOMEONE ELSE' S N/\ME ON IT? 

Then say: YOU WILL MARK YOUR ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONS IN PART TWO JUST AS 
YOU Din IN PART ONE. IF YOU FINISH BEFORE TIME IS CALLED, YOU .^lAY CHECK VOL'R 
WORK ON PART TWO. DO NOT GO BACK TO PART ONE. REMEMBER TO CHECK THAT THE 
NUMBER OF THE ROW ON THE ANSWER SHEET IS THE SAME AS THE NUIIBER OF THE QUESTION 
YOU ARE ANS\>nERING BEFORE YOU MARK YOUR ANSWER. IF YOU SKIP AN ITEM IN THE 
QUESTIONNAIRE, REMEMBER TO SKIP THE ANSWER ROW FOR THE ITEM ON YOUR ANSWER 
SHEET. NOW OPEN YOUR BOOK TO THE PAGE WHERE YOU PLACED YOUR ANSWER SHEET. 
CHECK TO MAKE SURE YOU HAVE THE ANSWER SHEET WITH YOUR NAME ON IT. DOES 
/\NYONE HAVE AN ANS\>rER SHEET WITH SOMEONE ELSE'S NAME ON IT? ("Make corrections). 
NOW FIND QUESTION 39 IN THE BOOK AND ALSO ON YOUR ANSWER SHEET. RAISE YOUR 
fiANn IF YOU CATWOT FIND THIS QUESTION. (Assist). YOU WILL HAVE 20 MINUTES 
TO ,\NSWER THE QUESTIONS IN PART TWO. BEGIN WITH QUESTION 39. YOU ^L\Y BEGIN. 
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The teacher should move quietly about the room to be sure cliat every student 
is working In the proper part of both the book and the answer sheet. 

At the end of 20 minutes, say: STOP. LAY DOWN YOUR PENCIL. 

Collect the answer sheets and questionnaire booklets. Check to make sure 
that the students names and ID numbers are properly gridded before placing 
the answer sheets in the enclosed confidential envelope. Return the envelopes 
to the ETS research representative at the end of the day. 



THANK YOU! 



Septen-ber iVMl 
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CLASSRpOM ACTIVITIES 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

* 

Level 4-5 



GENERAL DIRECTIONS 

Educational Testing Service » the National Institute of Education, 
and your school district are working together to Improve the 
opportunities for students throughout the country. We are talking 
to students and teachers and we need your help. Your answers to 
the questions In this booklet are Important In letting us know 
how to Improve schools. 

Do not spend very much time on any one question. If a question 
seems to be too difficult, or If the answers don't exactly say 
how you feel, choose the answer that Is the closest to yours. 

Mark your answers on the separate answer sheet. Mark only one 
answer for each question. If you want to change an answer, erase 
your first mark completely. 

We hope you enjoy thinking about these questions. 



^) EDUCATIONAL TESTING SERVICE 
August 1981 
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DIRECTIONS 



Read each question and possible answer. Find the lettered answer that 
best answers the question. Then find the row of circles on your answer 
sheet that has the same nuober as the question. In this row of circles, 
mark the letter of your answer. 



See how this ex2uaple Is marked: 

EXAMPLE 1 

Are you a student? 

A Yes 
B No 



ANSWER: (a) ® (c) © (e) 



You are a student, so the answer to this question Is YES. Circle A 
Is marked because the letter In front of Yes Is A. 

Now answer this practice question: 



EXAMPLE 2 



Do you like peanut butter and jelly ANSWER: (a) (T) @ ® (je) 

sandwiches? 



A Yes 
B No 



If you like peanut butter and Jelly sandwiches, your answer would be 
Yes . Fill In circle A because the letter In front of Yes Is A. If 
you do not like peanut butter and Jelly sandwiches, your answer would 
be No. Fill In circle B because the letter In front of No Is B. 

Some questions are written as statements. You may agree or disagree with 
these statements. If you agree, mark Yes ; If you dlsagiee, mark No. Now 
answer this practice statement: 



EXAMPLE 3 

I enjoy playing klckball. ANSWER: (J) ® © (E) ® 



A Yes 
B No 



If you agree with this statement and enjoy playing klckball, your answer 
would be Yes. Fill In circle A because the letter In front of Yes Is A. 
If you disagree with this statement and you do not enjoy playing klckball, 
your answer would be No. Fill In circle B because the letter In front of 
No Is B. 



STOP! Walt for further directions 
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PART I 



1. Have you been In charge of a 
social studies class project 
during this school year? 

A Yea 

B No 

C We did not have any class 

projects In social studies 



2. How often does your teacher 
divide your class Into boys' 
groups and girls' groups to 
go places or do things? (For 
example, a girls' line and a 
boys' line.) 

A Always 

B Host of the time 

C Sometimes 

D Not very often 

E Never 



6« Think of the best math student 
In your class. Is this person 
A boy or a girl? 

A A boy 
B A girl 

7« Who make better leaders? 

A Boys 

B Girls 

C Don't know 



8e Think of three people In your 
class that you would choose to 
do schoolwork withe They are: 

A All boys 

B All girls 

C Both boys and girls 



3, Do you think that in your 

classroom it is better to be a 
boy, better to be a girl» or 
that it doesn't matter if you 
are a boy or a girl? 

A Better to be a boy 
B Better to be a girl 
C Doesn't matter 



4. Which is more like how you feel? 

A I couldn't handle being class 

president 
B I could handle being class 

president 



5. In class » wh<tn I don't under- 
stand a problem* I ask questions 
about ite 

A Yes (I do ask) 
B No (I don't ask) 



9e Have you been in charge of writ- 
ing a report with a group of other 
students in your class? 

A Yes 
B No 

C I haven't written a report 
with a group 

10. Did the teacher who taught you 
math yesterday or today ask you 
to work at the same table or on 
a project with other students? 

A Yes, with a girl (or girls only) 
B Yes, with a boy (or boys only) 
C Yes, with both a girl and boy 

(or both girls and boys) 
D No, I worked by myself 
E No, I didn't have math 

yesterday or today 

11, Do you think your teacher should 
choose only girls for certain 
kinds of jobs? 

A Yes 
B No 
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GO ON TO THE NEXT PAGE, 



12. I likt b«lng In chargt of a 

group of other students 
In my claas. 

A Yes 
B No 



13. I usually Ilka to figure problems 
out by myself Instead of getting 
my Ideaa from others. 

A Yes 

B Mo 



14. Think of a person In your class 
who Is the best reader. Is this 
person a boy or a girl? 

A A boy 
B A girl 



13. Who make better class presidents? 

A Boys 

B Girls 

C Don't know 



16. Whom do you usually sit with In 
the lunch room? 

A All boys 

B All girls 

C Both boys and girls 



17. Have you taught or led a social 
studies lesson In front of the 
class during this school year? 

A Yes 
B No 



18. Can a girl be a good friend 
to a boy? 

A Yes 
B No 



19. When other people follow my 
suggestions, I feel good. 

A Yes 
B No 

O 
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20. I often keep my ideas to myself 
because I think others may 
laugh at them. 

A Yes (This is how I feel) 
B No (I don't feel this way) 



21. Think of the person in your 
class who is the best social 
studies student. Is this person 
a boy or a girl? 

A A boy 
B A girl 



22. Do you think a woman should be 
the captain of a team of 
astronauts? 

A Yes 
B No 



23. Which sports do you think boys 
and girls should play together 
or on the same team? 



A 


No sports 


B 


Tennis only 


C 


Soccer, softball, and tennis 


D 


Basketball, soccer » softball, 




and tennis 


E 


Icotball, ice hockey, 




basketball, soccer. 




Softball, and tennis 


Have you given a report in front 


of 


the class that yuu and other 


students have written together? 


A 


Yes 


B 


No 


C 


I haven* t written a report 




with a group of other 




students 


Do 


you think girls and boys want 


to 


study the same things? 


A 


Yes 


B 


No 


GO 


on TO THE NEXT PAGE. 
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26. I often keep my IdMS to myatlf . 

A Yes 

B No 



27* I often have an Idea for an 

answer, but I don^t tell because 
I am afraid It Lay be wrong. 

A Yes (This Is how I feel) 
B No ( I don't feel this way) 



28, Think of the smartest person In 
your class. Is this person 
a boy or a girl? 

A A boy 
B A girl 



29. You see a club that has both 
girls and boys In It, Who do 
you think Is probably the club 
president? 

A One of the boys 
B One of the girls 



30. Have you been a club officer 
during this school year? 

A Yes 

B No 

C Our clubs do not have officers 

D We do not have clubs 

31. Yesterday or today have you worked 
with another student on solving a 
problem? 

A Yes, with a girl (or girls only) 
B Yes, with a boy (or boys only) 
C Yest with both a girl and a 

boy (ot both girls and boys) 
D No, I worked by myself 
E No, I didn't work with another 

student on solving a problem 

yesterday or today. 



33. Have you had a starring role In 
a class play during this school 
year? 

A Yes 
B No 

C We have not had a class play. 



34. I can easily get other students 
In my class to follow my Ideas. 

A Yes 

B No 



35. Most of the other students In 
my class have an easier time 
solving problems than I do. 

A Yes (This Is how I feel) 
B No (I don't feel this way) 



36. Have you been the announcer at 
a school assembly during this 
school year? 

A Yes 
B No 

C We have not had any school 
assemblies 



37. I am a better leader than most 
of the other students In my 
class. 

A Yes 
B No 



38. When I'm trying to solve a 

f^oblem I often don't know how 
to get started on It. 

A Yes (I don't know how to get 

started on It) 
B No (I do know how to get 

started on It) 




I am often curious about un- 
explained things around me and 
t":r,«- to try to aiider stand them. 

A Yes fThls is how I feel) 
B No (I don't feel this way) 



STOP. 
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IF YOU FINISH BEFORE TIME IS CALLED 
CHECK YOUR WORK ON THIS PART. DO 
NOT TURN TO PART II IN THIS BOOK. 



PART II 



39. Have ycu been In charge of a 
math clas9 project during this 
school year? 

A Yes 

B No 

C We did not have any class 
project In math 



40. Did the teacher who taught you 
social studies this week or last 
week have you work at the same 
table or on a project with 
other students? 

A Yes» with a girl (or girls) 
only 

B Yes, with a boy (or boys) 
only 

C Yes, with both a girl and a 

boy (or both boys and girls) 
D No 9 I worked by myself 
E No» I didn't have social studies 
this week or last week 



41. Do you think your teacher should 
choose only boys for certain kinds 
of Jobs? 

A Yes 
B No 



42. Hy ideas for solving problems 

are about as good as those given 
by others In the class. 

A Yes 
B No 



43. Think of the person In your class 
who writes the best reports. Is 
this person a boy or a girl? 

A A boy 
B A girl 



45. Think of three people In your 
class that you would like to 
work with on a project. They are: 

A All boys 

B All girls 

C Both boys and girls 



46* Have you been In charge of a 
science class project during 
this school year? 

A Yes 
B No 

C We dld^not have any class 
projects In science 



47, Did the teacher who taught you 
science this week or last week 
ask you to work at the same 
table or on the same project with 
other students? 

A Yes, with a girl (or girls) 
only 

B Yes, w^th a boy (or boys) 
only 

C Yes, with both a ;lrl and a 
boy (or both bi^ys and 
girls) 

D No, I worked by myself 
E No, I didn't have science 
this week or last week 



48. Do you think girls and boys are 
Interested in doing the same 
things? 

A Yes 
B No 



49. I would like to be class president. 

A Yes 
B No 



44. Who make better bosses? 

A Boys 

B Girls 

C Don't know 
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50. Most of th« students In my cIass 
art bttttr at solving problau 
than I am. 

A Yes 

B No 



51* Think of the person In your class 
who comes up with the best Ideas* 
Is this person a boy or a girl? 

A A boy 
B A girl 



32. Do you think a woman should be 
elected president of the United 
States? 

A Yes 

B No 



53. You see a girl and a boy who are 
working together on a class 
project. This Is probably because 

A the teacher told them to work 
tog 2ther 

B they wanted to work together 



54. Have you taught or led a math 
lesson In front of the class 
during this school year? 

A Yes 
B No 



53 • Did the teacher who taught you 
language arts yesterday or today 
ask you to work at the same table 
or on the same project with other 
students? 

A Yes» with a girl (or girls) 
only 

B Yes, with a boy (or boys) only 
C Yes» with both a girl and a 

boy (or both girls and boys) 
D No» I worked by myself 
E No, I dldn^t have language 

arts yesterday or today 



56* Can a boy be a good friend to 
a girl? 

A Yes 
B No 



57. I like sharing my ideas with my 
class* 

A Yes 
B No 



58. When I work on problems I often 
find I haven't paid attention 
to some impojTtant fact* 

A Yes (This is how I feel) 
B No (I don't feel this way) 



39. Think of the best problem solver 
in your class. Is this person 
a boy or a girl? 

A A boy 
B A girl 



60. You see a sports team that has 
both boys and girls on it. Who 
do you think is probably the 
captain of this team? 

A One of the boys 
B One of the girls 



61, In gym or which team would 

you like most to Join? 

A A team that had all boys 

or mostly boys 
B A team that had all girls 

or mostly girls 
C A team having about the same 

number of girls and boys 



62. Have you taught or led a science 
lesson in front of the class 
during this school year? 

A Yes 

B No 
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63. J)o you think glrli and boy* want 
to grow up to do the same kinds 
of work? 

A Yes 
B No 



64. Which is more like how you fdiel? 

A I don't like to talk in 
front of ny class 

B I do like to talk in front 
of my class 



63. Sometimes I get confused when 
I am trying to think. 

A Yes 
B No 



66. Think of the person in your class 
who gives the best speeches or 
reports in front of the class. 
Is this person a boy or a girl? 

A A boy 
B A girl 



67. Have you been the captain of a 
sports team during this school 
year? 

A Yes 
B No 

C Our sports teams do not 

have captains 
D We do not have sports teams 



68. Which is more like how you feel? 

A When I try to be a leader, I 
often don't know what to 
do first 

B When I try to be a leader, I 
often do know what to do 
first 



69. The other students in my class 
pay attention to my ideas and 
suggestions. 

A Yes 
O ^ No 
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70. Have you been the president of 
your class during this school 
year? 

A Yes 
B No 

C Our class does not have 
a president 



71. I feel better when someone else 
in my class is the leader. 

A Yes 
B No 



72. I can solve most problems if I 
Just look at them long enough. 

A Yes 
B No 



73. Have you made an announcement 
over the school public address 
system during this school year? 

A Yes 
B No 

C Students do not make announce 
ments over the school 
public address system 

D Our school does not have a 
public address system 



74. Other students In my class 

make better le^^'ers than I do.^ 

A Yes 
B No 



75. If I think I know bow to solve 
a problem, I*m willing to share 
my Ideas with others. 

A Yes 
B No 



GO ON TO THE NEXT PAGE- 
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76. Yeitttrday or today did your 
teachtr ask you to work on 
solving a problem with othar 
students? 

A Yea, with a girl (or girls 
only) 

B Yea, with a boy (or boys 
only) 

C Yes, wltl< both a girl an4t 
a boy (or both girls 
and boya) 
D No, I worked by oyaelf 
E No, I didn't work on solving 
a problem with other 
students yes4:erday or 
today 



STOP . IF YOU FINISH BEFORE TIME IS 
CALLED, CHECK YOUR WORK ON 
PART 11. DO NOT GO BACK TO 
PART I IN THIS BO(MC. 



CAQ ITEMS COMPRISING SCALES 



Scale name 

Student competence 
(STUCOMP) 

Gender stereotypes 
(STEREO) 

Attitude toward cooperation 
(ATTCOOP) 

Leadership attic-ude 
(ATTLEAD) 

Leadership self-perception 
(SLFLEAD) 

Problem solving self-perception 
(PROBSOL) 

Cooperative experiences 
(COOPEXP) 

Leadership experience 
(LEADEXP) 



Items 

6, 14, 21, 28, 43, 51, 59, 66 

3, U, 18, 25, 41, 48, 56, 63 
8, 16, 45, 53, 61^ 23 

7, 15, 44, 29, 60, 22, 52 

4, 12, 19, 26, 34, 37, 49, 57 
64, 68, 71, 74 

5, 13, 20, 27, 31, 32, 35, 38, 
42, 50, 58, 65, 69, 72, 75 

2,' 10, 40, 47, 55 

1, 9, 17, 24, 30, 33, 36, 39, 
46, 54, 62, 67, 70, 73 



J 63 
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Sociometric Roster and Instructions 
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WORKING WITH CLASSMATES 



Student Soclometrlc Measure 
Administration Instructions 

DISTRIBUTE COMPUTER GENERATED CLASS LISTING TO EACH CHILD> 



SAY "Good (morning/afternoon). My name is . Today, I am going 

to ask you to do an exercise about working on a Science project 
with other students in your class. I have handed you a list of all the 
students in your homeroom class. Please check to see that your name is on the 
printed label In the upper right hand comer. Does anyone not have a list 
with his or her name in the upper right hand corner?" 

PAUSED IF SOMEONE RAISES HIS OR HER HAND, ASK HIS/HER NAME, WRITE IT 
ON A BLANK FORM AND ON THE BLACKBOARD. GIVE HIM OR HER THE BLANK FORM. 

SAY "Now read all the names on this list; is anyone's name missing?" 

FaUSE. write the names of all missing STUDENTS ON THE BLACKBOA RD. IF NECESSARY. 

S/21 "Please look at the bottom of the list of names on your computer printout. 

There are several blank lines; write 's name on the first line, 

/s name on the second line (etc.) as written here on the blackboard. 



SAY 



Is everyone finished?" 



"Next to each name Including the names you have written, there are three choices 
about how you would feel about working with this person on a Science project. 
You will notice that the choices next to your own name' have been Xed out. 
Is there anyone whose own name Is not Xed out?" 



PAUSE. corrections. 



SAY "I would like you to go down this list of student names and for each name 

(Including the ones you have written) circle the statemtn*: that is most like 
how you would feel about working together on a Science prnect. If you 
would really like to work with this student on a Science project, circle 
the words, would really like to work with." .,i> ""^^ 



DEMONSTRATE. 



SAY "^^ yo" would not mind working with this student, circle the words In the 
second column, would not mind working with." 



dkmonstrate. 



iAY "If you would mind working together on a Science project, circle the words 
In column three, would mind working, with." 



HhMONSTRATE. 
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SAY ••Do this for every name on this list (including the names you have written). 
Remember to make only one choice for each name by circling one of the 
following columns: 

Column o .e^ would really like to work with, 

Column two, would not mind working with, or 

Column three, ^uld mind working with 

Are there any questions? 



ANSWER QUESTIONS, 

SAY "You will have ten minutes to do this exercise* You may begin now. 
WAIT TEN MINUTES. COLLECT SOCIOMETRICS . THANK CLASS AND TEACHe"r7 



H80.01 
March 1982 



HOHE ROOn 


TEACHER 


6HENVESTIAA 


TERRY 


A 


ERIC 


A 


KEVIN 


B 


DIONNE 


B 


V ICK V 


B 


MICHAEL 


B 


GREGORY 


c 


KENNE TH 


c 


MI L L Z AM 


c 


CHOL ANDA 


c 


MATTHEH 


D 


MATTHEH 


D 


DIANE 


F 


THOMAS 


G 


APRIL 


G 


KATHLEEN 


H 


MELVIN 


H 


DIANE 


J 


DOUGLAS 


K 


AMY 


K 


CHRISTOPHEL 


LYNN 


L 


SCOTT 


M 


MICHAEL 


M 


KATHERINE 


N 


STEPHEN 


0 


MICHAEL 


R 


ANDREA 


5 


TRACY 


5 


JUANCARLOSS 


CALVIN 


T 


MARK 


T 


TROV 


V 


CRiSriNA 


k 


OAVIO 


Z 


KEVIN 


T 



CANE 



CIRCLE ONE ^ 



MOULD REALLY LIKE TO HORK HITH 
MOULD REALLY LIKE TO MORK MITH 
MOULD REALLY LIKE TO H^tK MITH 
MOULD REALLY LIKE TO MORK MITH 
XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 
MOULD REALLY LIKE TO MORK MITH 
MOULD REALLY LIKE tO MORK MITH 
MOULD REALLY LIKE TO MORK MITH 
MOULD REALLY LIKE TO MDRK MITH 
MOULD REALLY LIKE TO MORK MITH 
MOULD REALLY LIKE TO MORK MITH 
MOULD REALLY LIKE TO MORK MITH 
MOULD REALLY LIKE TO MORK MITH 
MOULD REALLY LIKE TO MORK MITH 
MOULD REALLY LIKE TO MORK MITH 
MOULD REALLY LIKE TO MDRK MITH 
MOULD REALLY LIKE TO MDRK MITH 
MOULD REALLY LIKE TO MORK MITH 
MOULD REALLY LIKE TO MORK MITH 
MOULD REALLY LIKE TO MDRK MITH 
MOULD REALLY LIKE TO MORK MITH 
MOULD REALLY LIKE TO MORK MITH 
MOULD REALLY LIKE TO MDRK MITH 
MOULD REALLY LIKE TO MORK MITH 
MOULD REALLY LIKE TO MORK MITH 
MOULD REALLY LIKE TO MORK MITH 
MOULD REALLY LIKE TO MORK MITH 
MOULD REALLY LIKE TO MORK WITH 
MOULD REALLY LIKE TO MORK MITH 
MOULD REALLY LIKE TO MORK MITH 
MOULD REALLY LIKE TO MORK MITH 
MOULD REALLY LIKE TO MORK MITH 
MOULD REALLY LIKE TO MORK MITH 
MOULD REALLY LIKE TO MORK MITH 
MOULD REALLY LIKE TO MORK MITH 
MOULD REALLY LIKE TO MORK UITH 
MOULD REALLY LIKE TO MORK MITH 
MOULD REALLY LIKE TO MORK MITH 
MOULD REALLY LIKE TO MORK MITH 
MOULD REALLY LIKE 
MOULD REALLY LIKE 
MOULD REALLY LIKE 



TO MORK MITH 
TO MORK MITH 
TO MORK MITH 



TATEMENT FOR EACH CLASSMATE 

MOULD NOT MIND MORKING MITM 
MOULD NOT MIND MORKING MITH 
MOULD NOT MIND MORKING MITH 
MOULD NOT MIND MDRKING MITH 
XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 
MOULD NOT MIND MORKING MITH 
MOULD NOT MIND MDRKING MITH 
MOULD NOT MIND MDRKING MITH 
MOULD NOT MIND MDRKING MITH 
MOULD NOT MIND MORKING MITH 
MOULD NOT MIND MORKING MITH 
MOULD NOT MIND MORKING MITH 
MOULD NOT MIND MORKING MITH 
MOULD NOT MIND MORKING MITH 
MOULD NOT MIND MORKING MITH 
MOULD NOT MIND MORKING MITH 
MOULD NOT MIND MORKING MITH 
MOULD NOT MIND MORKING MITH 
MOULD NOT MIND MORKING MITH 
MOULD NOT MIND MORKING MITH 
MOULD NOT MIND MORKING MITH 
MOULD NOT MIND MORKING MITH 
MOULD HOT MIND MORKING MITH 
MOULD NOT MIND MORKING MiTH 
MOULD NOT MIND MORKING MITH 
MOULD NOT MIND MORKING MITH 
MOULD NOT MIND MDRKING MITH 
MOULD NOT MIND MDRKING HITH 
MOULD NOT MIND MDRKING MITH 
MOULD NOT MIND MORKING MITH 
SIOULD NOT ^HD MDRKING MITH 
MOULD NOT MIND MORKING MITH 
MOUlO NOT MIND MDRKING MITH 
MOULD NOT MIND MORKING MITH 
WOULD NOT MIND MDRKING MITH 
MOULD NOT MIND MDRKING MITH 
MOULD NOT MIND MORKING MITH 
MOULD NOT MIND MORKING MITH 
MOULD NOT MIND MORKING MITH 
MOULD NOT MIND MORKING MITH 
MOULO NOT MIND MORKING MITH 
MOULD NOT MIND MORKING HITH 



DIONNE B 

NARAM 

CANE 

0201S0052 

MOULD MIND MDRKING MITH 30012 

MOULD MIND WORKING MITH 30021 

MOULD MIND MORKING MITH 30031 

MOULD MIND MORKING MITH 300A1 

XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 30052 

MOULD MIND MORKING MITH 30062 

MOULD MIND MORKING MITH 30071 

MOULD MIND MORKING MITH 30081 

MOULD MIND MORKING MITH 30091 

MOULD MIND MORKING MITH 301D1 

MOULD MIND MDRKING MITH 30112 

MOULD MIND MORKING MITH 30121 

MOULD MIND MORKING MITH 30131 

MOULD MIND MORKING MITH iOU2 

MOULD MIND MDRKING MITH 30151 

MOULD MIND MORKING MITH 30U2 

MOULD MIND MORKING MITH 30172 

MOULD MIND MORKING MITH 30181 

MOULD MIND MORKING MITH 30192 

MOULD MIND MORKING MITH 30201 

MOULD MIND MORKING MITH 30212 

MOULD MIND MDRKING MHH 30221 

MOULD MIND MORKING MITH 30232 

MOULD MIND WORKING MITH 302^1 

MOULD MIND MORKING MITH 30251 

MOULD MIND MORKING MITH 3026^ 

MOULD MIND MORKING MITH 30271 

MOULD MIND MORKING MITH 30281 

MOULD MIND MORKING MITH 30292 

MOULD MIND MORKING MITH 30302 

MOULD MIND MORKING MITH 30311 

MOULD MIND MORKING MITH 30321 

MOULD MIND MORKING MITH 3Q33I 

MOULD MIND MORKING MITH 303<il 

MOULD MIND MORKING MITH 30352 

MOULD MIND MORKING MITH 30361 

MOULD MIND MORKING MITH 30371 

WOULD MIND WORKING WITH 

WOULD MIND WORKING WITH 

WOULD MIND WORKING WITH 

WOULD MIND WORKING WITH 

WOULD MIND WORKING WITH 
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Lost on the Moon and Instructions 
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"LOST ON THE MOON" 
Admlnlstraclon Instructions 



SAY "Good (morning/ aft ernoon) . My name is ^ . Today, we're 

going to do an interesting exercise called "Lost on the Moon". I'd 
like you to listen to the «ollowlng story &ud then we'll do this Lost 
on the Noon exercise to find out what you think are the solutions* 

Tour space ship has Just crashlanded on the moon* You were scheduled 
to meet up with the mother ship 200 miles away on the lighted side of 
the moon's surface, but the rough landing has ruined your ship. All of 
your equipment is destroyed except for (the fifteen Items on this list/ 
these fifteen items.) 



SAY 
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SHOW LIST 



The survival of your crew depends upon reaching the mother snip. In 
order to do this you must pick the most Important items available for 
the 200 mile trip* Your task is to rank the fifteen items according 
to how useful they will be for survival. Put a "1" next to the most 
Important item a "2" next to the next most Important item, a "3" next 
to the third most Important item and so on. Put a "15" next to the 
least Important Item* 

First, you'll do this by yourself, then you will have a chance to work 
with a team to rank the items* You should think carefully about how 
important each Item is for survival as you make your rankings* 

Do you have any questions? 



PASS OUT "15" ITEMS SAVED FROM THE SPACESHIP" LISTINGS 

"I am passing out to each of you a yellow copy and a green copy of the 
list of 15 Items saved from the spaceship* Your name should be on the 
label at the top of the green sheet. Please check to make sure your 
name Is on the label* Does anyone have a list with the wrong name on 
the top? 



CHECK TO MAKE SURE EVERYONE HAS THEIR OWN LISTS 
SAY "Is there anyone who does not have a list? Please raise your hand." 



GIVE BLANK FORM TO ANYONE WHO DOES NOT HAVE A LIST WITH A COMPUTER 
LABEL AND INSTRTTCT TH EM TO WRITE THEIR NAME IN THE SPACE AT THE 
TOP OF THE GREEN LIST 
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SAY 



SAY 



SAY 



SAY 



**Ple«a€ follov along with oit as I read tha list of Items on the yellow 
and green sheaca. If you do not know what an item Is, please raise 
your hand and I will describe the Item/' 



READ THE LIST OF ITEMS AND ANSWER QUESTIONS 

Write your rankings on the yellow list. Remember that the most Irmortant 
Item Is ranked **1" and the least Important Item Is ranked '*15''. You will 
have ten minutes to make your rankings. After you have made your rankings, 
please copy them from the yellow list to the green list. Then raise you 
hand and I will collect the green list. Now you may begin ranking the items. 



WAIT 10 MINUTES COLLECT GREEN SHEETS 

"Please stop. Does anyone still have the green sheet? Please raise 
your hand.'* 



COLLECT REMAINING GREEN SHEETS 



"The second part of this activity involves working with a team to 
make these rankings of 15 items saved from the spacp.ship. When you 
work with your team it will be important that you all agree about 
how the itema should be ranked.'* 

Each group has been picked by the computer. I am going to call your 
name to show you where to sit with your team. Please bring your yellow 
list with you as a reference. Do you have any questions? 



ORGANIZE TEAMS ACCORDIrlG TO THE ATTACHED SCHED U LE. PASS OUT WHITE LIST 

am passing out to each team another list of the 15 items saved from 
the spaceship. Please check to make sure that labels with the names 
of all members of your team are at the top of the white list. Please 
work quietly with your team to rank these items. Make sure you write 
your team rankings on the white list* You will have 10 minutes to make 
your team rankings. Raise your hands when you have finished. Do you 
have any questions? You may begin ranking these items." 



WAIT 10 MINUTES. AFTER EACH TEAM COMPLETES ITS LIST> GO OVER TO THE TEAM 

SAY "Now that your team has made your decisions, there is one more decision 
we would like you to make as a team. Please decide which person in 
your team was the team leader, that is, which person had the best 
ideas and did the most to guide and direct the team. Please write 
that persons name at the bottom of the white list. 
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COLLECT WHITE LISTS 



SAY "I want to thank all of you for doing this exercise. Now we can see what 
80BW txpertfi at NASA condered to be the correct ranking. 



WRITE ON BLACKBOARD. REVIEW ATTACHED NASA LISTING WITH STUDENTS. 
ALLOW no MORE THAN 5 MINUTES FOR THIS, OR ASK TEACHER IF HE/SHE 
WOULD LIK E TO REVIEW THIS EXERCISE WITH THE CLASS. THANK TEACHER 
AND LEAVE. 



Revised 9/18/81 
880-01 
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NASA SCIUTION 
15 ITEMS SAVED fC ?. \ THE SPACESHIP 

NASA RANK ORDER 



a box of matches 


(13) 


food concentrate 


( 5) 


50 feet of rope 


( 6) 


a parachute 


( 7) 


a heater 


(11) 


two pistols 


(12) 


24 boxes of dried milk 


• ( 9) 


two 100 pound tanks of oxygen 


( 1) 


star map of the moon's sky 


( 4) 


a lift raft 


(14) 


a magnetic compass 


(15) 


5 gallons of water 


( 2) 


signal flares 


(in) 


a first aid kit 


( 8) 


a solar powered FM walkie-talkie 


( 3) 
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15 ITPIS SAVED FROM THE SPACESHIP 

' 15 ITEMS SAVro FROM THE SPACESHIP 

Yellow List 

Your Ranking ^^"^ ^^'^ 



a box of matchts 

food concentrate 

50 feet of rope 

a parachute 

a heiter 

tvo pistols 

24 boxes of dried milk 

two 100 pound tanks of oxygen 

star map of the moon's sky 

a life raft 

a magnetic compass 

5 gallons of water 

signal flares 

a first aid kit 

a solar powered FM walkie-talkie 

Remember, 1 is most important 
15 is least important 

COPY ON TO GREEN LIST 



a box of matches 
food concantrate 
50 feat of rope 
a parachute 
ahaatar 
tvo pistols 

24 boxes of dried milk 

two 100 pound tanks of oxypen 

star map of the moon's sky 

a life raft 

a magnetic compass 

5 gallons of water 

signal flares 

a first aid kit 

a solar powered FM walkie-talk 
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White List 
Your Team's Ranking 



a box of matches 
food concentrate 
50 feet of rope 
a parachute 
a heater 
two pistols 

24 boxes of dried milk 

two 100 pound tanks of oxygen 

star map of the moon's sky 

a life raft 

a magnetic compass 

5 gallons of water 

signal flares 

a first aid kit 

a solar powered Ftt walkie-talkie 
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BEST COPY AVAiLMbU 

17^; 
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Desert Survival and Instructions 
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'Desert Survival 



Administration Instructions 



SAY "Now you're going to do an interesting exercise called "Desert Survival'/ 

I'd lik«. you to listen to the following storyi and then we'll do this Desert 
Survival exercise co find out what you think are the solutions* 

Imagine that you and three others are flying a small helicopter over 
the aesert in August. Suddenly a sandstorm comes up and the helicopter 

ashes. You and the others in the >^eli--opter escape without injury, but 
t e helicopter is burned complet- Yk^'x were unable to notify anyone 

of your position before the crash. Afcer the sandstorm has died down, 
yo realize that vou do not know where you are. However, you know 
thar you are probably a.bout 70 miles from a mining camp. 

The desert arer hat you find yourselves in is flat and, except for 
cacLi, appears to he ve no life. The last weather report said the temperature 
would reach 130 degt '•s that day. You are all dressed in lightweight 
Clothing. 

Before the helicopter caught fire your group was able to gather 
these 15 items. 



PASS OUT PICTURES 

Your task is to rank the fifteen items according to how useful thev 
will be for survival. Put a "1*' next to the most important item, a "2" next 
to the second most important item, a "3" next to the third most imDortant 
item and so on. Put a "15" next to the least important item. 

^Irst, you'll do this by yourself; then you will have a cnance to 
work with a team to rank the items. You should think carefully about 
how Important each item is for survival as you make your rankings. 

Do you have any questions? 



PASS OUT "15^' ITEMS SAVED FROM THE HELICOPTER LISTINGS 

^_A'^ ' I am passing out to each oi you a yellcv copy and a green copy of 
"h*^ list ot 15 items saved from he:.icoptf^r . Your name should be on the 
label at the top of the green sheet. Please check to make sure your name 
IS on fihe label. Does anyone have a list with the wrong name un the top? 

^TmECK TO MrVKE SURE EVERYONE HAS^HIS/HER QWIJ LISTf 



Is there anvone who coea not have a list:? Plaa^e raise voir haa 
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GIVE BLANK FORM TO ANYONE WHO DOES NOT HAVE A LIST WITH A COMPUTER LABEL 
AND INSTRU CT HIM/HER TO WRITE HIS/HER NAME IN THE SPACE AT THE TOP OF THE 
GREEN LIST 

SAY ''Please follow along with me as I read the list of items on the 
yellow and green sheets. If you do not know what an item is, 
please raise your handj and I will describe the item." 



READ THE LIST OF ITEMS AND ANSWER QUESTIONS 

SAY ''Write your rankings on the yelxow list. Remember that the most 

important item is ranked "1" and the least important item is ranked 
"151' You will have ten minutes tc make your rankings. After you 
have made your rankings, please copy them from the yellow list to 
the green list. Then raise your hand, and I will collect the 
green list. Now you may begin ranking the items. 



WAIT 10 MINUTES; THE}J COLLECT GREEN SHEETS 

SAY "Please stop. Does anyone ctill have the green sheet? Please raise 
your hand." 



COLLECT REMAINING GREEN SHEETS 

SAY "The second part of this activity involves working with a team to 

make these rankings of l"? items saved from the heli-^opter. When you 

work with your tcami it will be important that you and your team agree about 

how the items should be ranked." 

' I am going to call your name to show you where to sit with your team. 
Please br^ag your yellow list with you as a reference. Do you have 
any questions?" 



{ORG ANIZE PAIRS/TEAMS ACCORDING TO THE ATTACHED SCHEDULE. ^ASS OUT WHITE 
LIST 

SAY "I am passing out to each team another list of the '.5 items saved 

from the helicopter. Please check to make sure that labels with the 
names of all members of the team are at the top of the white list. 
Please work quietly with your team to rank ihese items. Make sure 
vou write your team rankings on the white list. You will have 10 
minutes to make your ream ranking? • Raise your hands when you have 
finished. Do you have any questions? You may begin ranking these 
items, " 



WATT 10 MINUTES. COLLECT miTE LIST 
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SAY "I want to thank all of you for doing this exercise. You might be 
Interested to know that a team of experts on wilderness survival 
has done this same task and came up with what they consider to be 
Ghe very best ordering." 

WRITE ON BLACKBOARD. REVIEW ATTACHED EXPERTS' LISTING WITH STUDENTS. 
ALLOW NO MORE THAN 5 MINUTES FOR THIS, OR ASK TEACHER IF HE/SHE WOULD 
LIKE TO REVIEW THIS EXERCISE WITH THE CLASS. THANK TEACHER AltD LEAVE. 



MHO. 1)1 
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EXPERTS' RANKING 
15 ITIMS SAVED FROM THE HELICOPTER 



EXPERTS' RANK ORDER 



a flashlight ( 4 ) 

a knife ( 6 ) 

an air map of the area (12) 

plastic raincoat ( 7 ) 

a compasi) (11) 

a first aid kit (10) 

a loaded pistol (8) 

a parachute ( 3 ) 

a bottle of salt tablets (15) 

one quart of water per person ( 3 ) 

a book on edible animals of the desert (13) 

2 quarts of 180-proof vodka (l4) 

a pair of sunglasses per person ^ 9 ) 
one jacket per person ^ 

a mirror ( ^ 
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Name 
T€4cher 



15 ITEMS SAVED FROM THE HELICOPTER 

Yellow List 
Tour Ranking 

a flashlight 

a knife 

an air map of the area 

a plastic raincoat 

a compass 

a first aid kit 

a loaded pistol 

a parachute 

a bottle of salt tablets 

one quart of water per person 

a book on edible animals of the desert 

2 quarts of 180-proof vodka 

a pair of sunglasses per person 

one jacket per nerson 

a mirror 



15 ITEMS SAVED FROM THE HELICOPTER 
Green List 

a flashlight 

a knife 

en air map of the area 

a plastic raincoat 

a compass 

a first aid kit 

a loaded pistol 

a parachute 

a bottle of salt tablets 

one quart of water per person 

a book on edible animals of the des 

2 quarts of 180-proof vodka 

a pair of sunglasses per person 

one jacket per person 

a mirror 



PDfEMBER, 1 is most impoitant 
1? is le; ^ important 

•:GPy ON TO GREEN LIST 
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15 ITEMS SAVED FROM THE HELICOPTER 



White List 
Your Team's Ranking 

a flashlight 
a knife 

an air map of the area 

a plastic raincoat 

a compass 

a first aid kit 

a loaded pistol 

a parachute 

a bottle of salt tablets 

one quart of water per person 

a book on edible animals of the desert 

2 quarts of 180*proof vodha 

a pair of sunglasses pe^: person 

one jacket per person 

a mirror 
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